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SUNDRY MATTERS. | 

sneer | 

Wr are sorry to say that our efforts thus far to make | 
an arrangement for clubbing with the British Bee | 
Journal, have been unsuccessful. * } 


We would refer those who complain of the long one | 
story hives, to the article by J. P. H. Brown, in the 
Bee World for June. t 


MISS ANNA SAUNDERS is rejoicing in a honey crop 
far ahead of her most sanguine expectations, and we 
feel “badder” than ever as we look at her photo., to | 
think it did not reach us in time to be placed beside | 
Katie Grimm in the Medley. 


“Ir rejoices us to see so many undertaking to rear 
dollar Queens from imported mothers. If the import- 
ed progeny all of them, build up and gather honey, at 
the rate ours do, well may purchasers rejoice in their | 
investment. 


SEVERAL enquire if we would advise them to trans- 
fer bees in the months of June, July, Aug., ete. We 
really do not see how we can answer such a question, | 
not knowing the persons. Among our neighbors, there 
are those who would work so carefully, that they 
would be almost sure to succeed ; and, again there are 
others who would be almost sure to fail. We are in- 
clined to think that those who make these enquiries, 
would be quite apt to fail, for the careful ones would 
go to work and do it at any season if they were snffi- 
elently anxious to have it done. 


Mr. LANGS?TROTH, while in Philade)phia, found and 
kindly sent us two old works on bees, which are a 
curiosity iudeed. One of them, “A Treatise on Bees,” 
by Thomas Wildman, was published a little over 100 | 
years ago; amd yet it has more truthful plates of 
Queen bees, than some we have now. The engrav- 
ings of the comb and queen cells are very accurate. | 
The other, by John Keys, although nearly as old, | 
contains a drawing of a house Apiary for letting the | 
bees go through the walls, and directs that “the door- 
ways should be painted of different colors, for the 
bees better to distinguish their respective habita- 
tions.” Is it really true that there is nothing new | 
under the sun? One might expect to find nothing in 
these old books but the ordinary repetitions; but 
with Wildman especially, we find ourselves agreeably 
mistaken; and on that puzzling subject of the Queen’s 
fertilization, we have to confess that he knows nearly 
if not quite all that we do. 
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Advertisements will be received at the rate of ten 
cents per line, Nonpariel space, each insertion, cash 
in advance; and we require that every Advertiser 
satisfies us of his responsibility and intention to do 
all that he agrees, and that his goods are really worth 
the price asked for them. 








“SWEET are the uses of advertisements” exclaimed 
Mrs. Partington. We wonder if the good old lady 
was not a bee-keeper. 
en eee 

UMMER RAPE SEED l5c ver lb. By mail in 
-cloth bag 35c per Ib. A. I. ROOT, Medina, 0. 
ENUINE CHINESE Mustard Seed, just import- | 
ed from France by us. Per packet 5c, per 0z. 25c, | 
per Ib. $3.00, sent post-paid by mail. For description | 
see Dr. Kirtland’s article, page 18, Feb. No. 
A. 1. ROOT, Medina, 0. 


ALSIEE CLOVER. 

Nice fresh clean seed, raised in our own neighbor- 
hood. Ten lbs. or over, 30c, less than 10 lbs., 35c, sent 
by mail in cloth bag 50c per Ib. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, 0. 





| side dimensions of frames, or 


FOR SALE. 


100 COLONIES BEES and a Farm of 6% 
F acres. Extra good loeation. Average re- 
ceipts per annum per colony for 4 years 314. I have 

to change climate for hea!th. 

7-3 G. M. DALE, Border Plains, Webster Co., Iowa. 


ITALIAN QUEENS. 


G)'sstomn BRED from Imported Mothers, sent 
co 





as soon as fertile, for $1.60. Tested, $3.00. Fult 


onies Italian Bees, with Tested Queens. $13.00. 
Address, C. TAYLOR, 


7 Lewistown, Frederick Co., Md. 
EARGE finely executed 
INGRAVING 
(Stze 9x11 % inches, suitable for framing,) 
Of the lately deceasea 


'M. QUINBY, OF ST. JOHNSVILLE, N. Y. 


Sent post-paid, to any address, for 30 cents. 
7 - H. NELLIS & BRO., Canajoharie, N. Y. 
State where you saw this advertisement. 


TRIDIAT GQ iv Me 

30 QUEENS FOR $30. 

Owing to the failure of the principal honey flowers, 
I have concluded to raise Queens, and will sell un- 
tested Queens, raised from Imported? Mothers. at $f 
each, sent by mail. I will sell nuclei in full sized 
hives coptaining nine frames, 10x17 inches, with three 
combs of brood and bees and “dollar” Queens for $ 
each, delivered at Express office. Can be shippe? 
any time and built up in full colonies. 
7-9d H. NESBIT, Cynthiana, Ky. 


GLASS HONEY JARS... 





1 1b. Round Jars per gross....- Kbtbis poteccsneraee S.5e 
‘a vs = ed DF cepespecpeocesssvesccess tae 
Corks n? Oe gewie Sh petneesos J5e. and 1.00 
4s Pt. Honey Tumblers, plain or ribbed, per doz.. 40 
6 doz in @DOX. Packages... oso... ecccccscccsee- 40 
3g Pt. Honey Tumblers, plain orribbed, perdoz.. 50 
GO GOs, 1h BOK. PRUEENIR.. 5 ccc ccsescccesserececs 45 
4s Pt. Honey Tumblers, Tin Top, per doz " 65 
6 doz.ina box. Packages.....-.-..--..- 49 
| &% Pt. Honey Tumblers, Tin Top, per doz 7 
'6 doz. inabox. Packages.....-....-.....-- rT 





Also Window Glass, Lamp Chimneys and Glass- 
ware of all kinds. For sale by B. L. FAHNESTOCK, 
late B. L. Fahnestock, Fortune & Co., Glass Manufac- 
turers, 76 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 6-74 


THE BAY STATE APIARY! 
\ E NTA LIAN QUEENS 








A SPECIALTY FOR THE PAST FOURTEEN YEARS. 


All Queens sent by mail. 


PURITY & SAFE ARRIVAL GUARANTEED. 
7 H. ALLEY, Wenham, Essex Co., Mass. 





VICKS 
FLORAL GUIDE FOR 1875. 


Published Quarterly.— JANUARY NUMBEK 
just issued, and contains over 100 PAGEs, 500 EN- 
GRAVINGS, descriptions of more than 500 of our best 
Flowers and Vegetables, with Directions for 
Culture, COLORED PLATE, etc.—-The most useful and 


_ elegant work of the kind in the world.—Only 25 cents 


for the year.—Published in English and German. 
Address JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. ¥. 


Honey Extractors. 

Made entirely of metal—no wood about them—price 
$10.00. In ordering be very particular to give us out~ 
that are to be 
used. Machines made expressly for a frame 11 ¥x13% 





' —nothing larger $9.00. As we have procured the ma- 


chinery for making every part on our own premises, 
we can also supply, Gearing, Honey gates, wire cloth, 
etc.. ete. 


ue Bearings Stubs’ steel—Boxes self oiling. " 
A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohjo. 
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FOUL BROOD. 
Des FRIEND NOVICE :—Ever since you open- 


ea your column of “Blasted Hopes” I have 

— thought I might help fill it, but did not because 
{ hoped to have a hand in “Reports Encouraging.” 

It was not until 1870 that I got nicely into movable 
frames and Italian bees. Then every thing went well 
for awhile and in 1872 every hive avemaee 100 pounds 
very nice honey besides increase. Much encouraged 
vy such favorable results and expecting of course to 
make this my only pursuit, I determined to make a 
business of it. In the fall of °72 I bought a large stock 
of bees and material for hives which I made in the 
winter. Every thing went well until Feb.. when that 
universal disease seated itself in my Apiary and in 
spring I had six left and two hundred empty hives and 
nothing to “pay the Undertaker.” Not wishing to 
give up, with the comb and hives I had, I determined 
to try once more and although avery poe season, 
reached a nice little Apiary again by fall. But what 
this time? One of the swarms obtained, contained 
Foul Brood, which swept off all but three by spring ’74. 
Deciding to try again, I have now 2% very large 
swarms in good condition and what I send you for 
“Reports Encouraging” remains yet to be told. I think 
my experience will yet be worth all I have lost. 
What think you brother bee-keepers? Iu conclusion 
I would say, I hope yet to make a pleasant and profit- 
able business. 

I think foul brood will make a good thorough sweep 
among old fashioned hives around here. I have had 
it two years and have pretty well conquered it. I 
think I will only be safe when it runs its pace here. 

F. H. CY kENIUS, Oswego, N. Y. Feb. 17th, ’75. 


MESSRS. A. I. ROOT & CO., Yours of Nov. 20th, was 
duly ree’d, and would have been answered sooner, 
but hoped to find some foul brood which I could cut 
out and send you, but do not find now, a fair sample. 
tt is much reduced now in my Apiary from what it 
was some years ago. I believe it was introduced here 
by some comb sent me from Indiana, and it got very 
Lad before [ knew what it was. 

Foul Brood is the larve which has died, and become 
putrid in the combs after it is sealed over, emitting a 

veculiar offensive oder, which once recognized would 
ve readily known in anv hive, if there was much of it. 
When but little, it might not be aetected by the odor ; 
but if suspected, by seeing scattered over a comba 
few capped cells, open them, and if they contain dead 
larve ina partly putrescent state, it is foul brood. Ifa 
few cells have a hole in the cap frequently about as 
large as # pin, it is foul brood sure, and the punctures 
are made by the bees apparently starting to remove 
larve and quitting it, probably trom its being so offen- 
sive, or from its pasty state. In winter however they 
do clean out many combs it not too bad, or the swarms 
too weak. I think they only remove the dead larve 
after it get gets dry. 

The swarm which was most populous, and produced 
most surplus honey this season, (nearly 100 lbs.) was 
foul broody last fall, but cast no swarm, this season or 
last. Like cases have been noticed before. ~* 

CHAS. CARPENTER, Keliey’s Island, O. Dec. 5, °74. 


Here we have a case where the bees did re- 
cover after all, and seemingly without any aid. 
Although we are unprepared to advise without 
having had any experience, had we an infected 
hive, we should certainly try to “weed out” the 
diseased cells, before deciding to destroy the 
whole colony. If al! the bees were removed in 
the winter, and the hive and combs subjected 
to an intense freeze, would it not destroy the 
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germs? Dr. Salisbury has decided that it is a 
microscopic fungus, Cryptococcus Alveario, (we 
always feel better when we know(?) what it is) 
Can he tell us whether freezing would be likely 
to prove fatal to it? 


WINTERING TROUBLES IN CANADA. 
BY ILA MICHENER. 


PA EAR NOVICE:—I do not feel despondent nei- 
5) ther am I grieved, for “the Lord giveth and the 











= Lord taketh awav, blessed be the name of the 
Lord,” but we have had a revisitation of the troubles 
of 72. For two years we have had great success win- 
tering in a bee house, but this winter the reverse. 
And now [am more thorougbly convinced than ever 
that ’twas not the cold that killed the bees. The 6 we 
wintered on their summer stands are all alive yet, 
while of the 13 wintered in the bee house, only 6 re- 
main ; 3 died of dysentery, 3 swarmed out and joined 
other hives and one lost their Queen. 

I am sure it was the late gathered honey that killed 
them. The Golden rod yielded abundantly, and some 
of our hives had too too much honey even ifit had 
been all sealed. The Italians were the first to die, 
‘twas ambition killed them ; they ape gnc far more 
than they could get sealed. If I-had only put the 
combs in the extractor, and slung out the unsealed 
honey I might have saved them. e have only one 
Italian stock remaining, they are hybrids, and were 
wintered on the summer stand. ae had not had 
their early gathered honey extracted, in fact all those 
wintered out doors had been left for box honey, none 
extracted, except aboutghalf of one hive, and that hive 
has had the dysentery to some extent. But it was not 
the extractor that killed my bees, for I extracted all 
the honey from one stock, after the frosts came, fed 
them thick sugar syrup, wintered them in the bee 
house, and they have come out all right. I never saw 
a swarm of bees winter better than they did; they 
hardly lost a dozen bees, while all the rest that were 
wintered on honey gathered from Autumnal flowers, 
have soiled their hives and combs badly, have died or 
dwindled away till they are quite weak, and here 
Novice let me ask you, how do you clean combs soiled 
with excrement? I will not want any honey labels 
noy any thing else until I see whether I can get them 
built up again. Iam not the only one that has had 
losses in this part of the world, some have lost all 
their bees. I believe fully one half of all the bees in 
this part of Canada have died, but if you look around 

u will see that it is the late swarms generally that 

ave failed, and this agrees with what I noticed when 
“I was but a child,” that late or buckwheat swarms 
“ ng winter well, even if they had their hives well 


You ask for “minute reports” from those using the 
cold frames, well after receiving Herbert A. Burch’s 
book I was foolish wry = to try one. I made it 6x20 
feet with the glass 3% feet from the bottom. I ed 
two swarms in it about the middle of March, and they 
ver ot together in one hive, except those that 
bumped their brains out against the glass, poor things. 

The cold frame might do for giving bees a fly occa- 
sionally during the winter, if you had a mind to stand 
there and shiver in the cold, with your eye on the 
thermometer beneath the glass, for fear of its getting 
too warm inside, and then go inside the frame after 
the bees were done flying, and gather up those that 
remain on the sash and put them in their respective 
hives, but even then there is the r of bees get- 
ting in the rome: hives and killing the Queens, or 
perhaps after a while they will all get in one hive, as 


mine did; I only wied two swarms. But for building 
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bees up in the spring, never! Mine would hardly | 
notice nice honey, let alone working on meal. 
Low Banks, Ontario, Canada. April th, 1875. 
+60 
CALIFORNIA, 


EB EAR NOVICE:—So much has been written du- 





4 9%) the past year or two, laudatory of this section 
for the pursuit of bee-keeping, and suv general 
has become the anxiety of bee Seomers for fuller in- 
formation in relation to this Eldorado of hive hopes, 
with a view to coming here, I thought a few items of 
tacts otherwise than of bees might be of interest, and 
perhaps save many a heart-ache in the future. 

Leaving Kansas, the land of the grasshoppers and 
drouth ; 10 acres of which—parden me for the digres- 
sion—is worth this whole County, the trip to San 
Francisco was over the usual 1500 miles of Sage brush, | 
and grouse wood, alkali, sand and general desolation 
characteristic of that portion of our country, until the 
west side of the Sierra Nevadas was reached where | 
one finds scenes of surpassing loveliness, dotted with 
thriving villages and a general air of go-ahead, more 
srateful to the tired emigrant, than can easily be im- | 
agined, | 

From. San Francisco, there is but one means of ac- | 
cess to San Diego Co., and that is by steamer (a mo- | 
nopoly line) down the coast 468 miles S. E., past Santa 
Burbara and Los Angelos, the best portions of South- | 
ern California, at a cost of $15.00 for cabin or $9.00 for | 
steerage, gold, one arrives at the Bay of San Diego. | 
The eve rests on a straggling town built near the | 
beach with treeless surroundings and high enough | 
tooking mountains for the back ground, distant 15 to | 
20 miles. The town is situated about Is miles from | 
the Mexican boundary in latitude 32°, about as far 
South as Savannah, Ga., and is expected to be the 
terminus of the Texas Pacific Railway. 

OW the boat, over a long wharf and one enters a 
town of about 2000 people, which has an air of being 
ceserted. You see no life, no business, no sign or | 
trade except in wool, at one or two houses which 
seem to buy all that is offered at 2 to lic. Of this 
great staple great quantities are sold as it constitutes 
the only product except honey, of a large extent of 
country. - 

Let me premise that vegetation requires water, and 
that water does not run around town, but is found 
only by digging deep wells, from which it is Jifted by 
wind-mills into large tanks from which it is distribu- 
ted through hose to the gardens. 

There are many beautiful houses in town surrounded 
by gardens fillea with the choicest of elegant flowers 
Which bloom the year around,or as long as they pour 
on water. 

Two steam mills fitted with machinery expressly for | 
cutting bee-hive stuff have been kept at work supply- 
ing the demand for hives and section boxes. There 
have been about 12000 hives made, using up over | 
300,000 feet of lumber—red-wood and pine. 

Last vear the honey crop was so exceptionally great 
that every body here who had money, bought a few 
colonies of bees, went out to the mountains, 15 to 50 | 
miles, and took a ranch or, as men in the West would 
say, “took up a homestead,” or “squatted” on a claim. 
dome went with their bees, some let them out on | 
shares, giving one-half the increase and one-half the 
honey, furnishing one-half the new hives and one-half | 
the section or honey boxes. 

Let us gu out and hunta location too. With a good 
horse we leave the town and immediately in its sub- 
urbs reach 4 high rolling country over which we 
cravel about 20 miles. This section is not used for 
bees. It is covered with cactus, grouse wood and low 
bushes; the soil being sandy gravel mixed with clay. 
Pienty of horned toads, snakes, scorpions, swifts, owls, 
ground squirrels, gophers, rebbits and quail abound 
1ere. Perhaps once in 5or 10 miles you will see a 
tree, or an elder bush grown to atree. They have 
live oak, elder, sycamore and cottonwood only, so far 
as I have seen. hen we come to the granite range 
of mountains which runs N. W. and 8S. E.—high gran- 
ite ranges which lie in every direction, cut up by can- | 
yons or narrow valleys, and itis in these canyons, 
surrounded by these bare forbidding mountains, the 
bees are kept. j 

To an Eastern man the whole trip is dreary and | 
forbidding in the extreme. Not a tree, bush, flower | 
nor any thing, but among perfect strangers, he feels 
a stranger in a strange land. Among these canyons, 
at from one to three miles apart, you find the bee- 
ranches—simply 50 to 500 hives of bees standing close | 
together in the sun, arranged in rows or streets with | 
the inevitable veiled keeper among them attending to 
their wants. <A few rods from the bees stands a small 


house, perhaps 12 feet square, used to make up the 


| means, bring no bees. 


| double Eastern prices. 


| town is scarce and high. 


hives and store honey in; alittle farther off, the house 


| of the bee-keeper—small as the honey house, not plas- 


tered and guite + gen to the weather ; indeed they say 
they have no cold weather, and hence do not want a 
tight house. Here the bee-keeper—usually alone or 
with an assistant—remains for months at a time, rare-- 
ly seeing strange faces, attending solely to bees. 

At such a place, among 400 hives of nice Italians, I 
found the King of bee-keepers—Mr. Harbison—busy 
with his assistant arranging for the storing of his 
hovey. a 

Mr. H. is a quiet gentleman 47 years of age, about 5 
feet 10 inches, in height, blue eyes and sandy beard, 
who now has half a dozen Apiaries of from 400 to 600 
colonies each, at distances of 3 to 20 miles apart. He 
counted 3000 stands of Italians last spring. The first 
vear he was here (15870) he got but 30 lbs. of honey to a 
hive, the next 70 in 1871, 90 in 1872, 60 in 1873, and 150 
in 1874. These figures from his own lips do not convey 


} an idea of great fortunes in a hurry. 


Last winter the bee-men bought hive material for 
about three swarms from each old stock. In March 
the bees began to swarm, but the Ist of April a heavy 
frost—the heaviest known in years in this country— 
cut off all the flowers, and reduced whole Apiaries to 
starvation. Many fine new swarms deserted their 
hives, or starved to death. Swarming was stopped, 30 
per cent of the young Queens were lost in their fertil- 
izing flight. Swarms came out and went into other 
hives, and so a general disappointment has resulted. 
Of the loss of young Queens in their undue flight, 
Mr. Harbison told me, that from long observation, he 
beheved there were workers which he calls avengers, 
which killed them, while outside, or else followed 
them inside the hive to kill them. 

The flowers did not secrete any honey of conse- 
quence until two weeks ago, and as the sage was in- 
jured, no one anticipates half a crop of honey. The 
main flow of surplus honey is gathered from May 30th 
to July Ist trom white sage. There are other plants 
which produce quite as much, though not so white 
and nice. 

Nearly every Apiarian now has on hand cnough 
empty hives for next year’s work. They are not, as a 
class, very sanguine of great success. Many are dis- 
appointed either in anticipated results or so disgusted 
with the utter loneliness of this life, isolated from all 
society, far from town or means of procuring the 
necessaries of life, that a great many good locations 
are for sale very luw. Bees can be had this fall at 
$3.00 or less in box hives, full of honey, or in good 


| frame hives at $5.00 each. The time to come here is 


from October to Jan. Ist to get ready for the summe’s 
work. Let no one come expecting to find churches, 


| schools nor society, but to be isolated from mankind 


while engaged in the business. To sella farm at the 
East and come here to raise honey is the height of 
folly, and whoever does so will never cease to regret 
it. It wil) be far better to come and look at the coun- 
try before bringing families, for all is not gold that 
glitters. Let no one bring any furniture, and, by all 
The cost even from San Fran- 


cisco here is more than they are worth. Every thing 


| here is high, probably 20 per cent higher than than in 


any of our Western states and all payable in gold. It 
is costly work getting started. About $2000, gold, is 
required when one gets here to get to the end of his 
first year’s honey season. Horses are low, wagons 
Honey extractors they will 
notuse. They let all bees swarm naturally and never 
raise Queens to increase. Here comb honey is worth 
léc. for the choicest—in gold. 

The citizens of both town and country are from 
Northern and Western states—a class of white people 
who are glad to see others come among them; are 
hospitable and kind, readily giving the stranger the 
right hand of fellowship and all the information in 
their power. Lumber is cheap as in the state of Wis- 
consin, of two kinds, red-wood from the northern 
part of this state, and pine from Oregon. Fuel in 
In the country, we can now 
get this fuel for the cutting and hauling. Very little 
s required at any season. No fire except to cook with 


is ever used. The stores and churches do not have 


| any chimneys, so that of course they never have a fire. 


The climaie is the great “stock in trade.” Never 
cold, never hot. Since I have been here—a month— 
the mercury has not been above 70°, or below 60° more 
than a half dozen times. It gets tiresome at tirst to 
have such a sameness in the weather, and one longs 
for a good thunder storm or a blow from some direc- 
tion. It never rains from April till November and 
some years but little even during the winter months. 


| Now every thing looks dead and dried up, but during 


the whole winter the country isin the height of beauty. 
Thousands of people from the East come here in the 
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fall to spend the winter and regain their health. Peo- 
ple wear their winter clothing and under clothing the 
year round, but rarely an overcoat. At church you 
see half the ladies wearing furs or heavy dark winter 
dresses, and the other halfin white or other summer 
«lothing—so that every thing or any thing is the 
fashion. 

I think from comparison of prices that goods in gen- 
eral are about 20 per cent higher here in gold than at 
the East in currency. EMIGRANT. 

San Diego, Cal. May 31st, 1875. 


ARTIFICIAL SWARMING AND QUEEN | 
REARING, 


“fH EFORE going ahead in this work, we 
©) want to be sure we are all ready, and to 
illustrate one point, we will mention that our 
neighbor Shaw, of Chatham Center, made us a 
call a few days ago, and after seeing one of our 
best colonies, was shown one of the poorest. 

“You say you have been making new colo- 
nies ?” said he. 

“Only about a half dozen.” 

“The first colony we examined is so full of | 
bees, brood and honey, that the Queen cannot 
lay to advantage.” 

We assented, and spoke of making more col- | 
onies. 
“And the latter,” continued he, “cannot give 
the Queen employment, because she has too | 
few bees. They have, in fact, at least 6, out of | 
their 10 combs, entirely unoccupied, have they | 
not ?” ‘ | 

We assented, and ventured to add, that she | 
had been depositing two or three eggs in a cell | 
for a month or two, because she had insuffic- 
jient room. 

“And yet you are using combs of hatching | 
brood to make new colonies ?” 

“But Mr. Shaw do you practice what you) 
teach ? do you make no new colonies until all | 
your Queens are furnished with plenty of bees ?” | 

“Frankly, [ do not, and it is just hecause I, 
like many others, have been in so much haste 
to count my colonies by the hundred, blindly 
trusting all the time, that the weak ones would 
by some chance build up before fall; the re- 
sult has been, that I have always been ‘putter- | 
ing’ with weak colonics and nuclei. It is just | 
because we have not got the nerve to make all | 
strong before commencing Queen rearing, and 
making artificial colonies; that is the cause of 
+, of our losses, J verily do believe.” 

Now dear readers, have you got the nerve, 
or energy, or “go-ahead,” to make all your 
stocks good before commencing to make new 
ones, or to raise Queens, or any thing else? 
We have to-day (June 19th) colonies that cover | 
only 4or 5 combs, that apparently do not store 
one ounce of honey per day, while those side 
by side that cover 10 combs, and fill their hives 
full, are bringing in 2 or 3 Ibs. of clover honey 
per day. 

Said Mr. Shaw just before leaving, “If I had 
50 colonies like some of your best, I would be 
content to do nothing else than work with 
them during the summer,” and were we not 
all so ambitious to have a few bees scattered 
through a great many hives, we might make a 
summer's work that would give some profit, 
2nd not end in disaster before the return of 
another season. One point more, and that is, | 








that each hive contains a Queen equal to the 
task of Aeeping a colony in full strength, and | 
we are ready to consider Queen rearing with | 


| emerge from the egg. 


the aid of the Lamp Nursery ; and by the way, 
if youdo not wish to go to the expense ofa 
nursery until you have tried it, you can select 
some kind ofa tin utensil that will hold one 
or two of your combs, and will set inside of 
your wife’s wash boiler. Put ina flat-iron or 
two, or some weight suilicient to hold it down, 
while you fill the space between this utensil 
and the boiler with water; a space filled with 
water should also be left of about an inch be- 
tween the bottoms, the idea being simply to 
surround the vessel containing the combs, 
with water that is kept constantly at a tem- 
perature of from 80 to 100 degrees, by means of 
acommon kerosene lamp kept burning under 
the boiler. If the boiler is large, it will take 
15 or 20 hours to get it all warmed up, and 
then you can control the temperature very 
easily, by turning the wick upordown. Pack 
newspapers between the two vessels in such a 
way as to prevent vour Queens from tumbling 
into the water. Whatever you do, please don’t 
have any family “jars” in regard to ownership 
of the boiler, when wash day comes. Now for 
business. 

As we advised last month, get your larve 
for Queen rearing, by putting a clean worker 
comb in your colony containing the imported 
or best Queen, leaving it not longer than to 
allow the larve to be' just visible as they 


Now put it intoa strong 
> 


Queenless colony, having no other brood. Re- 
peat the operation every three days, and as 
soon as all the cells are capped over on any 
comb, brush the bees off very carefully,—you 
must not shake them at this stage—and place 
it in the lamp nursery. As these Queens will 
all be hatched before a single worker bee comes 
out, we can easily avoid having any bees in 
the nursery. When itis time for the Queens 
to hatch,—16 days from the time the eggs were 
laid—you should examine the nursery the last 
thing at night, the first thing in the morning, 
and several times during the day. By holding 
the comb near the ear you can hear the Queens 
when they commence to gnaw out. Let them 
come out, or, if in a hurry, cut them out with 
2a sharp pen-knife; and you have got. fine 
Queens that can be put any where with impu- 
nity. If you put them ina hive containing ¢ 
Queen, they will be killed when they get old 
enough to begin to show their royal preroga- 
tives, but if put among any bees that have no 
Queen, they will behave precisely as if 
hatched there, providing they have never seen 
other bees, and have been hatched but a few 
hours. To make a colony with such a Queen, 
you have only to lift out about one-third the 
hees, combs and all, from any strong hive, and 
drop the Queen among them, or if you choose, 
let her run in at the entrance; this is all, for 
she will commence laying before the brood 
they have already, is all hatched out. Our 
plan is to divide the colonies as fast as a Queen 
hatches. A very fine colony was made last 
season, by shaking the bees from 6 combs in 
front of a hive containing empty combs only, 
and while they were traveling in, throwing the 
Queen among them. In fact, in one week, the 
Queen had made a successful trip, and soon 
the dry combs were teeming with brood and 
honey. With this nursery you will observe 
that all cutting out Queen cells is avoided. 
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(PAY 14th. Three colonies are Queenless. 
P One was quite an old Queen, and two 
were young ones; all had been laying briskly 
up to their demise. Only 43 now that have 
Queens, but many of our best now have brood 
in six combs. The colony suspended on the 
spring scales was last fall only ordinary, but 
now bids fair to outstrip all others. With the 
high winds we have had this spring, their hive 
has been swinging almost constantly, and in 
spite of the wires attached to steady it, it has 
been bumped about at times so as to fairly jar 
the combs out of place, and we really feared 
bees could not live, disturbed so constantly in 
this manner. Strange to say they not only 
live, but have been the most active colony at 
the upen air feeding. When all the rest have 
been driven home by cold or rain, these fairly 
tumbled out of their hive in their eagerness to 
get the largest share of the spoils. 

Several have lately advanced the idea that 
stimulative feeding in the spring was a mis- 
take; that it really did not help matters. 
Aside from our own experiments, we would 
point to the results of open air feeding given 
on pages 79, Vol. Ist, and cover of Dec. No. 
Vol. 2. 

May 15th—To-day it is quite cool, with pros- 
pect. of a frost. In regard to our 3 Queenless 
colonies we reasoned thus: Although they 
have cells started, it will be two or three 
weeks before they can get laying Queens, and 
during this time they could rear a large 
amount of brood if they on!ty had the eggs; 
now as we have several colonies the Queens of 
which are putting two or three eggs in a cell 
because they have too few bees, is it not plain 
they shou!d be united for their mutual advan- 
tage, even if the result be that we have 4° col- 
onies instead of 46? This idea we put in prac- 
tice at dinner time, by simply lifting the combs 
and all-out of their hive, and setting them in 
with the Queenless one so quietly that not one 
of them took wing. In one case we lifted the 
Queenless colony thus and set them in with 
one containing a Queen. An, examination a 
few hours after, showed her majesty in the 
very heart of the camp of the enemy very busi- 
ly depositing eggs, while a circle of sympa- 
thetic observers viewed the progress of the 
work, with every appearance of complete sat- 
isfaction and hearty approval. And why not? 
They had prepared cells for eges days ago, 
and. probably after their fashion had lamented 
their sad fate as their numbers were lessening 
daily ; the Queen on the other hand had been 
putting two eggs in acell, and then wishing 
in vain for a broader field of usefulness. Are 
you sure no such bad economy is to be found 
in your “bee yards” kind friends? We have 
introduced six Queens, or rather united 12 
stocks in this manner this spring, and have 
had no failures. e have been surprised also, 
to learn that the bees after being carried where 
there is a fertile Queen, show very little if any 
disposition to return to their former hive. 

May 19th—Heighho! Honey is coming in. 
Yesterday we omitted their morning rations 
out-doors, for the first time, and yet our sus- 
pended hive showed a gain of half a pound, 
and to-day, although there isn’t an apple blos- 





som to be found, they have actually gained w 
pound and a half. We can find no other source 
than the hard maple. 

The colony given a “‘tea-kettleful” of feed has 
staid at home to fuss with it until they are 
far behind their fellows that have been fed im 
the open air; those among the latter that com- 
menced first, and were most active, are the 
ones that have gathered the most pollen, and 
are now our best stocks. We have decided to 
feed all summer long whenever we have a 
week of weather that does not afford pastur- 
age... If we feed only sweetened water, it will 
not prevent them from going to the fields, and 
in fact they will not notice it, until forage 
fails. We are going to raise bees bear in mind, 
and at present there is a much greater demand 
for bees than for honey. We really believe we 
could sell 1000 nuclei at good prices if we had 
them. Cannot those who complain that honey 
don’t sell, help supply the demand for bees ? 
We really have been obliged to advise those 
just commencing, to send way across the Union 
to Adam Grimm, to get bees for a start. Who 
will offer them at a reasonable price ? 

May 22nd—A plump 1! Ibs. each day, the 
suspended colony shows, and we think it all 
comes from dandelion and cherry blossoms. 
Do you know what a glorious beauty, there is 
in a field yellow with dandelions ? 

While our strong colonies are growing finely, 
our medium ones are actually going down 
hill; we explain this by the fact that the latter 
all ceased brood rearing during the freeze (near- 
ly three weeks ago), and now they have no 
young bees hatching, and their brood is almost 
unprotected. Young bees are seen scattered 
about on the ground in the morning, unable to 
fly, so thick that we have to be careful in 
walking among the hives to avoid treading on 
them. We can conjecture that these are 
weak, because they were insufficiently fed in 
the larve state. eak stocks and nuclei! O 
—_ were such things ever thought of? 

‘une 5th—The yield of honey ceased about 
May 26th, and since then we have resumed the 
out-door feeding, just enough to keep brood 
going. 

A few days ago we paid friend Dean a visit ; 
Mr. D. uses division boards. We have not 
used them in the spring, and perhaps we got 
an idea that they were not very important, 
from a remark of Gallup’s, we think, that he 
would as soon have a comb as a division board 
and they were an extra bother too. We no- 
ticed last season that Mr.’D's division boards 
hung on the rabbets like frames, and that they 
were beveled sharp at the edges so as to be 
easily movable, and concluded as they did not 
fit, closely—having a space of 14 inch at the 
bottom for the bees to get under, besides “loop 
holes” under ends of the frames, formed by the 
metal rabbet —that they really were not 
much better than a whole frame of comb. 

Well, friend D. commenced showing his bees 
—opened a hive near us and showed almost 
every comb filled with brood clear down to the 
lower corners of the frames—do you remember 
we once objected to a deep or even a square 
frame because the bees would not extend the 
brood clear down until late in the season? 
Well, these Queens laid eggs clear down to the 
bottom board, and the bees “cared for them” 
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foo; the next hive had only about 6 combs | 
instead of 12, but these 6 were equally well | 
stocked with brood and covered with bees, 
and then we asked to see his very weakest 
colony. 

“A nucleus?” said D. 

“Well yes, a nucleus. We want to see if | 
your bees always fill a comb with brood clear 
down, before they take another.” 

“Why that is just what I have been trying 
to tell you. I eake them do it with the divis- 
‘on board. I never give the Queen another 
«omb, until she has tilled those she has clear 
tull, and has bees enough to cover another and 
take care of the eggs.” And so we found it 
‘lear through the Apiary. Bees were found | 
<lustering out in front of hives as though they 
were a “big swarm,” and on looking inside 
they had only tee combs, and both of these,— 
one against the front end, the other close 
to the divisien board,—filled with brood as be- 
fore. When they began to get crowded out, | 
and net until then, they were given another | 

2 . { 
comb. Do you see why the freeze did much | 
tess mischief with his bees than with ours ? 


Yesterday we called on friend Blakesiee. | 
He wintered 50 colonies in 25 L. hives—puts in | 
«a division board in the fall, and winters them | 
on 4 combs each. They are now full of bees, | 
and are hanging out—of course one entrance | 
is in frontyand the other at the back of the, 
hive,—and he is busy at work giving them a | 
full hive each. We gave him this idea, two | 
years ago, but our first trial of the plan result- | 
ed in so much loss, that we abandoned it, yet | 
Mr. B. has succeeded nicely with it for the past | 
two seasons. Do you see that on the same | 
principle of Mr. Dean’s, Mr. B’s bees do better | 
on four combs than they would in a full hive ? | 

The locust trees are in full bloom now, yet | 
not a bee is to be seen on them. A few years | 
ago we wanted to plant a Locust Orchard, but | 
are glad we did not, now, it is so seldom they | 
yield a crop of honey. The Linden Orchard is | 
looking glorious—masses of bright green foli-. 
age in strait rows of almost half a mile in! 
length. 

June 12tkh—A whole pound of honey the day | 
before yesterday, and tee whole ones yesterday | 
were indicated by the spring balance, and it is | 
in all probability from the clover, locusts fur- | 
uish nothing to speak of, although the trees | 
are white with bloom, 

On the 10th, we paid a visit to Mr. Coe, the 
patentee of the house Apiary. The building is 
very pretty and tasty, and the bees going out 
and in through the sides, with the square of 
different colors painted over each entrance,gives 
an effect on a grass lawn that to our eye is de- 
cidedly ornamental. On looking into'the inte 
rior, the visitor is even more delighted, for 
arranged on broad shelves on either side, are 
observatory hives, having a glass over the out- 
side comb, that gives a view of all the work- 
ings of the hive. In one where the bees had 
filed the number of combs given them, we saw 
the Queen depositing eggs, with all fier wonted 





diligence. The frames are close fitting sides, 
and the shelf they rest on, closes the bottom, 
while the tops are covered with a piece of 
woolen cloth. In starting a colony, a board 
the size of a frame is first set up before an en- 
trance, and ata little distance from the wall, 





| be. 


then two or three combs with bees are placed 
against this, then the other board which con- 
tains an observation glass; each of these 
boards has a screw in the side, and a piece of 
tape or a rubber band, holds the whole togeth- 
er. As we have said, when all is cleared up, 
and the bees are seen only through the glass, 
the beauty of the arrangment is enough to set 
any one wild with the idea. Mr. Coe uses tall 
frames, as it gives him an opportunity to pile 
the boxes up on both sides, and this very fea- 
ture brings the sides so near the centre of the 
brood cluster, that the moment the frames are 
separated, the bees make exploring expeditions 
to see what is the matter, in a way that is very 
annoying when the frames are to be replaced. 
Mr. Dean who accompanied us, was so disgust- 
ed in his attempts to open and close a hive 
without killing bees, that he denounces the 
house altogether, unless it be for box honey, 
and we tried in vain to convince him, that it 
might even be possible, to so arrange things, that 
extracting could be done inside. We must 
confess that the sight of bees hopping about 


' on the floor in imminent danger of being tramp- 


led under foot, and taking their own time to 
get to the window, was any thing but encour- 
aging for the extracting business. The fact 
that similar houses have been in use for years 
for box honey, and that none of them seem to 
obtain permanent favor, is rather against them. 
Mr. Coe however may have made some valua- 
ble improvements. His patent was granted in 
Jan.; we have not seen his claims. 


June 14th—As it was quite cold yesterday, 
index only showed ‘6 lb., but to-night we see 
the hand has traveled around to the tune of 
three pounds and a half! White clover isn’t a 
failure in our “ranch” this season any way. 
Have made three new colonies, and Dadant 
sent us an imported Queen, that we gave four 
combs of hatching bees (don’t pay to run any 
risks with $10.00 “insex,”’) so we are now 47. 

On page 62, we mentioned a colony that had 
“sick bees” even in warm weather; these got 
well and now every bee is as healthy as need 
But in another part of the Apiary we have 
had a similar case for more than a month past, 
and the trouble seems to be getting alarming. 
Bees may be seen at all times of the day around 
the entrance, hopping about and exhibiting a 
peculiar, nervous twitching, which finally ends 
in death ; on opening the hive, these nervous, 
twitching bees are to be seen all through the 
colony ; many of them presenting a queer black 
look, and some of them are so wasted away as 
to be mere skeletons, painful to look at. 
The Queen is not of the imported stock, and 
seems to be quite prolific, and brood rearing is 
going on finely, yet if something does not turn 
up, the colony must perish. A few of these 
bees are found in other hives, but they may 
have crawled in by mistake. In the first case 
of the malady, we supposed it was caused by 
some improper food they had collected, and 
that it would cease when they began to gather 
new stores, which seemed to be the case; but 
in this latter case, the trouble seems to be 
rather on the increase. Whether or no it has 
any thing to do with the prevalent spring 
dwindling we are unable to say. 

June 24th—By some freak of fortune, our 
Apiary counts 51 colonies instead of 47. We 
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don’t really see how it comes, but as they all | the Automatic swarmer, we certainly would 
came there honestly, we will try and be con- | “saw off” that Queen’s wings, and perhaps 
tent without inquiring ivto the matter. It | while we are about it, the wings to the whole 
may be the Automatic swarmer has been at | troop of the eccentric royal daughters. We 
work “on the sly.” For the last ten days the | put them into the Quinby hive, and now for 
yield has been from 2 to 4!4 lbs. per day, and | “box honey” once more. 
the suspended hive got so full of bees that we | June 26th—Mr. Blakeslee says his suspended 
temoved 4 combs, bees and all, gave them a | hive has furnished bees for Jive nuclei, and yet 
Queen that a friend swapped us for a Medley, | he has been obliged to take away all their 
and now they are a fair colony, too. We have | combs but two, to prevent swarming. In 48 
not as yet commenced extraeting, or rather | hours after this they gained fifteen lbs., al- 
have taken out but little. In consequence of | though they had to build the combs to con- 
our frequent rains, the clover honey is quite | tain the honey. A friend suggests that the 
thin, and has a raw taste; and we are deter- | swinging about in the wind is analagous to 
mined our honey this season shall be as good | their native homes in the forest, and this ac- 
as that in the comb. We have been waiting | counts for their unwonted activity. Fifteen 
for them to cap it, until the combs are all filled | lbs. in 2 days is rather a strong argument in 
with brood and honey, and now we really have | favor of box honey. Both colonies are con- 
no alternative but to put on the upper stories, | fined to a one story Simplicity L. hive, as our 
antl make use of our stock of reserve combs | scales only have a capacity of 62 lbs. 
that have been idle for two years. In using | = _ 
the upper stories this season, we shall work a . i 
little differently. We have been in the habit Gleanings in Bee Culture, 
bee een: Gp C0: te 066 eee eee 











combs ; now we allow them to remain in the Published Monthly, 
lower story, shut down close, untilevery oon - —_—XX*_=— enn 
is filled, and they just begin to get crowded ; A. I. ROOT. 


then if upper combs are put on they are filled 
with honey very speedily, and not much brood ED It - of 4 N D FROPR I oe 5 


above. The brood does no particular harm, | — r aa 2 ix : 
yet it is much easier getting the bees off from | MEDINA, OHIO. 
— that are all honey. Also, by using our 
drone combs above, and putting at a distance z 
of about 2 inches from center to center, we get , arenes Ss 

as much bones by handling only 7 or 8 combs For Club Rates see Last Page. 

as we would otherwise with 10. These very | —— er = iy = 
thick combs can be kept expressly for the pur- MEDINA, JULY 1, 1875. 
pose, and it is just the nicest fun to see our | ™ yy see gene 
light extractors relieve them of their weighty on cha and cadeenin ths waees or tke vate. 
contents. Our colony of sick or jerking bees | Exodus, xxiii, 8. 


is rather on the gain. Although no parasites Watieaifvy lag 2 OS : 
are visible on them, their behavior was such | 4: #- J-, for June was on hand about the first of the 


that we gave their hive a good dusting with month, but Magazine not until the 19th, and World on 


tobacco, feeling that “we must do something,” ; e 2nd. pease See 


as people often do when they take medicine. | Mk. Merriam wrote on the 16th, that one who 
Although they are improving, we really can- | would induce Eastern people to sell out and go to 
not think their treatment has much or any- | California to keep bees, ought to be “hung.” 


thing eta with it. ’ THE Queen received from Dadant appears to be a 
June 2th—Our suspended colony is the life | young one; this is quite an item, for if we are to keep 
of the Apiary. Although we divided it 4S | one on hand to supply larve for Queens, one 2 months 
mentioned on the 14th, they gathered 634 Ibs. | o14, is worth double one that is 2 years old. 
yesterday and this morning sent out a rousing senadeemaiene S 
swarm. It had rained during the night, and | SoOMx Summer rape and Chinese mustard were sown 
they being vicious hybrids, We expected some | in our garden, it seems to us not more than 30 ~ays 
show of stings, for they in their want of wis- | 4g0, yet both are beginning to blossom already. If 
dom entirely overlooked the ingenious Avto- | honey alone was the object, it seems these seeds 
matic swarmer, and clustered on a limb that we | might be sown even during July and August. Bees 
did not wish cut off. We thought of a veil, | are too busy on the clover to visit them now. 
but finally approached them with a clothes 
basket, and directed Mrs. N. to spread a sheet 
over it just as soon as we shook them 
ulin. This she did, and then, in accordance 
with urgent advice on our part, beat a precip- 
itate retreat. Now these very bees behaved in 
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WE really do not wish to be under the necessity of 
lumbering up every issue of GLEANINGS with a list of 
the wares we keep for sale and the prices of the same. 
Can you not be alittle more careful of the price lists 
we mail you once a year or oftener, dear friends ? 


the most exemplary manner only day before We wish to devote these pages to some better purpose 
yesterday, when we were extracting, but this then aoenstant nppeticion. > ah ate 

morning they excelled all hybrids, in giving | C. E. Porrer, of Watkins, 0., and others, are in- 
those peculiar hissing stings that fetch blood | formed that chloroforming bees to transfer them does 
ut every puncture. They “don’t hurt” now, | not work well in practice. If stupefied, they would 
but they did an hour ago, and We are now | remain in their cells where they would be sure to re- 
thinking whether it would not have been bet- | ceive injury. We much prefer to have them alive and 
ter to have sdwzed off the limb and to have | capable of being driven out of the way by proper ad- 
taken them down quietly. If it were not for | ministration of smoke. 
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OUR NEW “AIR CASTLE. ” 


\ EAR FRIENDS :—We are again much in- 

/ terested in a new project, and for fear it 
may be enly another glass house experiment, 
we prefer to talk to you about it in a supple- 
ment, feeling as we do that the pages of GLEAN- 
iINGs should enly be occupied with matter of 
real value. Should there be found any thing 
of real use in the following we shall be most 
heartily glad of it. 

Extracting is a laborious operation as 
most of yeu knew from experience, and a great 
portion of the labor involved is the necessity 
of carrying the combs from the hives to the 
extractor and back again. Whether we put 
our extractor on a Wheel barrow as Mr. Lang- 
stroth suggests, or make a can with a tent on 
it to run between two rows of hives a la Blake- 
slee, or arrange the hives hexagonally about 
the bee heuse doors, in either case much labor 
and lifting is involved. Again, if we carry 
our bees into a cellar or bee house during the 
winter « /@ James Bolin and others, and be- 
sides that, carry them back during unfavora- 
ble spring weather, whether we do it by hand. 
or Wheel them in on cars, it is an expensive 
and troublesome operation. 

Now we need hardly say, that our bees 
would assoon store their honey in ore vlace as in 
another, for that matter, they would store it 
lirectly % the extractor without any trouble 
at all. When a bee is flying home laden, why 
«lo we insist on its carrying its load to some 
spot, perhaps rods away from our extractor, 
while we with surprising stupidity sweat in 
the broiling sun, as we lug the heavy combs 
to the extracting room and back again? If 
we don’t tell you of our most precious and 
brilliant new hobby pretty soon, perhaps you 
will begin to think we have got a “right” or 
something to sell finally. On the contrary it is, 
if of value, a free gift, and is only accompanied 
with a fervent prayer that it may aid you to 
success in your chosen branch of industry. 

The plan we are just about putting into ex- 
ecution is as follows: 

Suppose yourself furnished with a neat small 
extractor, and all the implements for the busi- 
ness, and located,—well anywhere, say in the 
centre of your garden for instance. As it is 
sometimes necessary to extract during wet 
and muddy weather, we think you had better 
have a clean level floor about you, say fora 
distance of seven feet from the centre of your 
extractor. Now should you work very long 


during a brisk yield of honey, in such narrow 
quarters, you would probably find it accumu- 
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lating ‘about you, so as to be eniplacalnity ip 
the way ; on this account and some others, we 
will have a nice clean cellar under our plat- 
form, capable of holding a large tin-lined tank 
in which the honey may be allowed to stand « 
la Muth, until it is well settled, scum has risen, 
etc. A suitable gate will run it from this into 
barrels, and a car can convey them to the 
wagon to be shipped. A side hill would be a 
very convenient place to make this ceilar, and 
at the same time have our extracting fioor on 
a level with the ground. Very well, now where 
will we have our cdever little friends unload 
their burdens of sweets? We cannot very well 
ask them all to put it directly zz the extractor, 
as that might lead to ‘“onpleasantness,” but 
can we not have 50 colonies store their honey 
all within one yard of the machine? Now be 
mild, and wait until we get our “Air Castle” 
built, before you attempt to “kick it over.” 
It is our pet hobby, and we might “fight like 
blazes” if perchance you could not run the 
fastest after you had done it. 

If you draw a circle on your platform, so that 
it shall be at all points not more than 6 feet 
from the center of your extractor, its circum- 
ference will be about 36 feet, and if we should 
plant 20 comb hives so that their entrances 
were all outward, with the back end board 
resting on this circle, we should be able to get 
in about 25 hives. If we knelt before the 
hives when lifting out the combs, (as we usually 
do,) a shelf containing another similar tier of 
hives could be placed not more than 4 feet 
above the floor, and still be out of our way ; 
this would make the 50; and their entrances 
being in a much larger circle, would be on an 
average of about 2 feet and five inches apart, 
and each one would face a different point of 
the compass. We have repeatedly had bees do 
well, when the entrances were less than 18 
inches apart; and by making them dissimilar, 
we think that not even any danger to Queens 
need be apprehended. As we have got these 
hives in such excellent and compact shape for 
wintering, perhaps we had best put a double 
sawdust wall all around them, and a double 
roof overhead. With this number of good 
colonies grouped so compactly together, we 
need have little fear of frost inside. As it will 
be less work, we will make our building an 
octagon, instead of a circle, and each one of its 
8 sides will contain three hives even if we use 
a frame as long as the Langstroth. These 
three will be built all in one, with only very 
thin boards to divide them, and as all is well 
covered from the weather, a thin cloth cover- 
ing will be all the better, because we expect to 
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keep the whole inside of the room warm in 
winter by retaining the animal heat from so 
many colonies, so closely packed. For en- 
trance passages, we will use round hollow 
sticks—with a two inch bore, say—and these 
vill reach through our packed wall, and be so 
arranged that all may be opened or closed by 
a single lever. The middle one of each three 
hives will have the entrance in the centre, the 
two outside ones in the outer corners; this 
gives us entrances about two feet apart, and 
only three in a row, at that. We think all ex- 
perienced bee-keepers will agree that there 
would be little danger of mixing with our 48 
colonies arranged as above. 

Now, our underground arrangement of last 
winter showed that it not only kept the hives 
above freezing in cold weather, but that it also 
kept them below a brood-raising temperature 
in warm weather, and to avoid this we will 
have large doors on both the east and west 
sides, to be left open whenever we wish the 
interior to become quickly warmed up to the 
temperature of the outside air; our thin wall- 
ed hives facilitating this, you will bear in 
mind. Again, during the spring months, the 
air is often quite warm in the middle of the 
day ; this we will take advantage of by open- 
ing the doors, and then closing them early in 
the afternoon until the next day, etc. Who 
has not felt surprise, on going into his bee 
house some cool morning, to find it almost as 
warm as the air had been the previous day 
when it had been closed all night? To give 
the bees, in winter, about the same benefit of 
the sun’s rays as they would get when kept 
out of doors, we will have several double 
windows, where they will be conveniently out 
of the way, for we need take no pains to keep 
this room dark, as no bees are ever allowed to 
get into the room, unless it be while extract- 
ing, and then our large doors are both open. 
To facilitate a free circulation of air all around 
our thin hives, we would raise the bottom tier 





from the floor about. three inches, and to pre- 
vent bees from getting under them, and into | 
the triangalar spaces at the corners of the | 
room when extracting, we would close these | 
spaces with wire cloth. When we wish to} 
extract, we would lift out enough frames from 
our 20 comb hive, to allow a place to shake | 
znd brush all the young bees into the bottom 

of the hives—the older ones being allowed | 
to fly out at the door—and should any fail of 
getting in, they would be pretty sure to be on 
the covers of the adjoining hives or wire 
cloth, from which they conld easily be brushed 
into the hive where they belong. You will 
see that the whole business of extracting is 
simply removing the combs, and passing them 
to your assistant, who stands at all times with 
the extractor right at your side. Each one of 
the features of the above arrangement we 
have tested, or seen tested, separately ; and 
the difficulties that are to be surmounted when 
all are combined, we shall try to overcome ina 
house that we are just about putting up. : 


‘Jnue 23th—The glass house is all removed, 
and in its stead we now have the Octagon | 





house. Itisa two story building that was 
originally made to grind grain in, with the | 


wind-mill fora motive power. The juveniles 


of our family, after holding conclave, began 


making very anxious inquiries in regard to: 
what use papa was going to make of the upper 
story; and on being told that it was of no 
especial use except as a dead air space in win- 
ter, begged it fora play room; when the ob- 
jection was raised. that the stairs were to be 
taken down, Master Ernest volunteered to 
make & suspension stairway from the top of 
the north fence to one of the windows, and he 
is now planning this structure, with side rails, 
of course, for the accomodation of Blue Eyes 
Our carpenter is now engaged in making the 
hatchway for rolling out the barrels of honey 
when filled, and ere we pay you another visit 
we expect to have it stocked with bees, and to 
be able to report how it works on basswood 
honey. 

P. 8.—There are two or three things about 
the house Apiary that we are never going to 
tell anybody of, and one is about having the 
whole inside case containing the hives, made 
to revolve on a pivot, with a wire cloth bot- 
tom to each hive, and tin pipes converging to. 
the hopper in the center; and when the 20 
comb hives are all full of honey, we will hitch 
on the now if we should tell what, you 
would some of you may be get it patent- 
ed, so we will just bid you adieu, without an- 
other word about our new Air Castles. 








I've given up farming, and hung all my portion on 
bees, and crave a calm time, as ’'ma young sailor on 
the Honey Sea. More and more I’m convineed of the 
superiority of the Italians. I’ve 8 stocks of black 
bees away from home not yet Italianized. The 8 gave 
2¥ gal., and stung everybody about the rs peel while 
extracting; while the Italians by their side gave 
nearly 2 gallons each, and only one sting in four days. 
Ican’t lexrn to like your metal corners for top bars. 
they hurt my fingers when I shake off bees. Have 
also discarded metal clasps for transferring combs. 
and use thin strips tacked across the frames length- 
wise, and can then fill the frame with scraps of comb 
like brick work. Have made some honey boxes of 
14% inch wide cypress lath strips, boxes 5 inehes high, 
6 wide, outside measure: eleven sections to a box, 
with strip tacked on the side to hold ail sections to- 
gether. he ends left open for bees to work through. 
Four boxes fill a simplicity hive; can stop the ends 
when taken out. I much regret cutting entrances in 
the hive instead of the bottom board, as I discover 
that there is a great difference in extracting, for I can 
then lift off all the bees and set the empty box on the 
stand and shake the bees into it, so as never to have 
the same bees to shake off more than once. Success 
to the wind mill. W.F.STANDEFER, Dry Grove, Miss. 

The corners you used were probably made 
with our first set of dies, and were rough and 
sharp; by grasping the frame by the part 
where the tin is united to the wood, you cau 
avoid this trouble. If you have the amount of 
propolis we do, you certainly will not wish to 
go back to prying frames loose. Use the strips, 
of course, when fastening many little bits into 
frames, but most box hives wil! furnish combs 
that the clasps will hold perfectly well. We 
have practiced lifting the hive off the stand, 
and putting the combs into a new one as fast 
as extracted, but rather prefer lifting all the 
combs out of the hive before shaking off any 
bees, and then putting them back only as fast 
as extracted. Mr. Dean hasa rack to hold the 
combs, made of very thin, light pine, and sup- 
ported on legs that bring it up high enough to 
avoid stooping. At first the bees are brushed 
off hastily, then in the extracting room the 
young bees are every one brushed back into 
the box, and when the extracted combs are 
ready to carry back to the hive, these young 


bees are all found clustered on them. 
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BITS OF GOSSIP, 


IN speaking of the Lamp Nursery on page 91, the 
types provokingly say a “nearly hatched” Queen, 
when we meant a newly hatched one. We don’t ad- 
vise meddling with Queens until they are hatched, or 
at least have commenced to gnaw out. On page 96 
read Neputa Glechoma instead of Glechorna. 


OUR Queen cages are specially adapted to sending 
Queens long distances, are easily opened and closed, 
und require no tacks or paper wads to do it. Another 
thing; the cage opens so that you can get at the 
Queen without any guess work, and there are no cor- 
ners for her to wedge herself into. Price, 12¢ by mail. 


WE have commenced manufacturing a Honey Gate ; 
this differs from the ordinary Molasses Gate, in hav- 
ing a tinned surface all ready to solder into the can, 
instead of the ordinary screw thread cut in them. 
The upper part of the gate, where it projects inside 
the can, is left open, to facilitate the exit of the 
honey. In ordering, please specify whether you want 
them to put into wood, or to solder into metal cans. 


IN answer to several enquiries, we reply that we 
have no difficulty at all with our machines in extract- 
ing from new combs partly built; even if they are 
attached only to the top bar, and we think anew 
swarm does all the better for having their combs emp- 
tied every other day, when the honey is coming in 
fast. So far as we can see, it does not interfere with 
comb building at all, and very much facilates brood 
rearing. 

THE suspended hive had been extracted, and two 
nearly empty frames were put in the middle of the 
hive just 40 hours before they swarmed ; two days af- 
terward we looked them over an? found no trace of 
Queen cells. Very likely the hot sun had something 
to do with the swarming, as the tree that usually shades 
them has partially died. The hand on the dial went 
suddenly backward eight Ibs. when they went out. 
They are now rejoicing in an abundance of room in 
the Quinby hive. 


WE mail GLEANINGS in time for each number to 
reach you by the first of the month, and if it fails to do 
s0, please don’t think it advisable to write unkind let- 
ters tous. We take great pride in handing you each 
numver, and watch the mails nervously for a week 
after, to hear how well we have succeeded in pleasing 
you; we would not for any thing have any of you 
miss a number, yet not a month passes, without quite 
anumber of complaints. After investigating, we find 
by far the larger number of complaints are caused by 
some other person of the same or nearly the same name 
taking them out of the office by mistake. Please ask 
your P. M. if such may not be the case, before writing 
us. If not, drop us a card, and we will cheerfully send 
any number that you have not received. 


Iv may be there are valuable features found in the 
12 or 18 dollar Extractors, not found in our own $10.00 
ones, but if such is the case, we are unable to appreci- 
ute them. We have added every improvement sug- 
gested that we thought would prove valuable, all 
things considered, and yet we find no great difficulty 
in furnishing them all crated and ready to ship, for 
the prices named. Any one who has carefully studied 
the matter will see that to make a machine capable 
of revolving four combs instead of two, will require an 
increase in size and weight, without very materially 
aiding in rapidity of work, among the masses. Re- 
versing the combs inside the can, making the inside 
frame three cornered, running the machine by gear- 





ing or belts placed under the bottom, ctc., ete., have 
all had their advocates, but we think have generally 
been, after a time, discarded like the revolving cans. 
Our friends can rest assured, that we shall spare no 
pains in promptly adopting any real improvement that 
may come up. Please do tell the dimensions of the 
frame or frames you use, in ordering. 


FoR a two story hive, we decidedly prefer the dol- 
lar Simplicity arrangement to any of the more expen- 
sive hives. You can use as nice lumber as you prefer, 
and can keep them well painted, but so far as adding 
wire cloth covered holes, strips and the various pati- 
ented “cog wheel” arrangements, we should very 
quickly take the plain, smooth boxes, even if offere:! 
at the same price as the others. The entrance we find 
ae convenient; during very hot weather, it 

nclined to cluster out, any amount of ventilation can 

be given in an instant, and without any tinkering 
with blocks all covered with gum. When the en- 
trance is to be contracted, it is Just as quickly done 
without confusing the bees by an extra entrance. The 
cracks left at the back end when the hive is thus 
pushed forward do no harm, in practice, for the bees 
of a good colony very soon stop them with propolis. 

WE are frequently asked why our honey knives are 
$1.00, when good ones are offered for 50e. each. — It is 
true that a honey knife will answer about as well for 
rowan pera when mace with a blade about half the 
length of ours, and it will also work as well put hastily 
into a cheap wooden handle, as if put into one made 
of solid ebony nicely feruled, like our own. Do you 
know that you often take better care of a smooth nice- 
ly finished tool, than you do of arough cheap one? 
Again, very often during the extracting season, you 
will need a thin bladed ‘knife long enough to reach 
clear down to the bottom of the hive; this ours will 
do, and it is made so thin, and of such fine stee), that 
it will spring into a straight bladed knife with slight 
pa. and without injury. Crooked pointed knives, 
t seems to us, are a great blunder, and we have tried 
in vain to use one; a knife like ours, that is sharp on 
both edges. and also on its rounded point, offers every 
facility, we think, for uncapping all sunken places in 
the combs. 


OUR MEDLEY. 


Sf\ EAR NOVICE :—Three cheers for Novice, Hip! 
iS 9) Hip! Hurrah! and what’s all this fuss about ? 
—Z W y> don’t yon know? Last night we got the 
“Medley.”’? and we sailed our old hat so high that, 
sure as you live, it’s up there yet. There must have 
been some great attraction in it, for when I went to 
the post office, the postmaster and mistress had it 
undone and were looking at it with all the eyes they 
had, and trying to borrow some more. I'd like to teil 
you what I think of it, but I can’t, only it’s just splen- 
did. It is pronounced here the best got up Medley we 
have ever seen. Methinks I see some of “P. G’s.” 
handiwork in the arraugement of the pictures, and I 
think it’s too bad we couldn’t have her Photo’, 
and Anna Saunders, too; she sent you her picture, and 
if you did not get it we'll have to lay it to Uncle Sam. 
I have looked at the faces for hours, till my eyes 
age and I haven’t even thought of getting tired of 
yet. 

Now, Novice, wie can’t we have another Medley, 
i. e., one of the hives, extractors, etc.,in use? Dm 
sure it would be almost as good as the one of the bee- 
keepers themselves. I wonder if we can’t make it 
worth your while to try it? Am willing to do and 
pay my share towards it. What say you friends, 
shall we set Novice and Blue Eyes to work again ? 

Mr. Chairman, I move that the bee-keepers of 
America give friend Novice and his assistants a vote 
of thanks for getting up his splendid Medley of bee- 
keepers. Yours, Truly, 

WILL. M. KELLOG, Oneida, Knox Co., Il. June 12, 75. 






DEAR NOVICE:—Medley just received—am de- 
lighted with it—never spent, nor never expect to spend 
$1.00 for any thing that can give me more pleasure 
than it does. I shall never grow tired of studying the 
many faces it contains. Most of which I am glad to 
say, look honest and truthful. But it is a mystery to 
me how you can get up such a pee y and prepare it 
for mailing, and pay postage, all for $1.00, Should like 


to name the ones whose looks I like best, but there are 
too many. 
Respects to Mrs. N., and P. G., love to little Blue 
Eyes, and happiness and prosperity to all. 
As ever, ALFRED McMAINS. 
Chariton, Iowa, June 25th, 75. 
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THE METAL CORNERS. 





HOW TO MAKE THE FRAMES. 


A S metal cornered frames are now coming 
LX, quite extensively into use, it may not be 
amiss to consider how best they are to be 
made. Our frames were first made of strips 
of straight grained pine, only 1g of an inch in 
thickness, and it is surprising to see how well 
such combs have stood. On one occasion a 
number of these heavily filled with honey fell 
trom the top of a barrel, yet Not a corner was 
injured, and not a comb broken; these were 
Gallup frames, however, only 11!gx11!4. For 
the Langstroth frames we now make the top 
bar about 10-32, and all the rest of the frame 
7-32, the ends of the top bars are also tapered 
down to 7-32 where the top corners go on, as 
this is about the thickness of stuff that’ the 
corners are intended for. , Standard, American, 
and Gallup frames are all made of 7-82 stutf 
throughout. The Quinby size may have a 3¢ 
top bar, but the bottom bars might all be not 
more than !g, were it not that the frames may 
be sometimes used for transferring, and that 
the weight of the combs would sag the bottom 
bar, which is a very bad feature, if we wish to 
work closely and avoid killing bees. The top 
bars would not require so much wood were it 
not that honey boxes are sometimes placed on 
them, and it is advisable to be on the safe side. 
When we depend entirely on the use of the ex- 
tractor, we would prefer a space of half an 
inch between the ends of the frames; but for 
box honey, small bits of comb will be built in 
this space, more than will be the case when 34 
only is allowed. It requires a very careful 
operator to work fast, and and avoid pinching 
bees, when on!y 14 or 3g inch is allowed. At 
one time last season we were much in favor of 
a hive made of sections, to hold 2, 4, 6, 8, or 10 
combs, but we now feel much less faith in the 
policy of tolerating 2 or 4 comb hives in the 
Apiary at any season, and much as such an 
arrangement might be desired, the inconven- 
iences are too great, we think, to have them 
come into use. Putting in a division board is 
much simpler, and will, we think, answer 
nearly as well. It is true the closed end 
Quinby frame makes this very easy, but we 
have received so many adverse reports since 
the time we were disposed to favor them, that 
we think very few bee-keepers will ever sub- 
init to be annoyed by them, unless they work 
their Apiary mainly for box honey. 

The two foliowing cuts may assist some in 
putting on the metal corners: 





Fig. 1. ‘Fig. 2. 
D 
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Figure 1 represents the points ready to be 
closed dewn and clinched into the wood, 
which is represented by the dotted lines A, A. 
Fig. 2 shows a point badly clinched at B, and 
one perfectly driven down at C. The line D 
shows the direction in which the finishing 
blow of the hammer is to be given; in fact 
this blow should sink the metal slightly into 
the corner of the wood, drawing it up tight at 
the side C, and on no account letting it bulge 


[ out as at B, nor allowing the point to curl ups 
A light, properly made hammer and a little 
practice will enable anyone to make every 
point like C. Should you get one done badly, 
you can with a pair of plyers straighten it out 
and make it go right. The objection has fre- 
quently been made that this takes more time 
than tu nail them; even if this were so, we are 
enabled to employ girls or other cheap help 
(we beg pardon ladies, but. we never yet saw a 
community that did not furnish more or less 
females, who would be glad to get some such 
light work,) who could not possibly nail good 
| frames ; then after they are done, their superior 
strength and lightness compared with nailed 
frames, fully makes up the difference in price. 
We will send you a sample frame by mail, just 
as we would have it for 15c. (12c. Standard 
size) including sample of rabbet and trans- 
ferring clasp and you can test it by the side 
of your own frame in your hives. If the 
nailed ones do not seem awkward after using 
it, you, of course, need not invest any further. 
See our price list for further particulars. 

The metal corners were patented June 18th, 
1872. This was done only to protect our busi- 
ness of manufacturing them. No rights have 
ever been offered for sale and probably never 
will be. 


—————_>->->—__- as 
WOULD it not be a guod idea in publishing “testi- 





| monials,” to give the adverse letters received, as 


well as those from our “pleased” customers? Un- 
doubtedly this plan would give the public a view of 
both sides of the question. We haven't had a dissat- 
isfied letter yet, in regard to the Medley, and those 
received in regard to our hives and extractors, we 
have generally published. Perhaps the nearest to a 
complaint about the corners, is given in this supple- 
ment; if our friend who wrote it has no other cause of 
complaint, we think the objection he gives has been 
already remedied. As we have said before, we value 
honest criticism, and hope our friends will “talk out” 
when they don’t feel satisfied. 


PLEASE bear in mind that mistakes are always liable 
with all the care that can possibly be taken. <A case 
is at hand where an Extractor was damaged by the 
R. R. Co., and had to be returned to us for repairs; — 
now although we sent a new one in its place with all 
possible despatch, our customer never entertained the 
idea, it would seem, that the delay was from any fault 
but our own. In case of a delay, tell us briefly when 
and what you ordered, and whether you have received 
any thing from us to indieate your order reached us. 





Some goods were recently burned in a warehouse ; 
this caused us trouble, the R. R. Co. trouble, and our 
customers trouble, and although all responsibility on 
our part had ceased, we preferred to duplicate the 
burned goods, and run the risk of getting our pay of 
the R. R. Co., sometime. 


COME SOUTHEL! 
APIARY FOR SALE IN NEW ORLEANS. 


125 COLONIES ITALIAN AND HYBRID 
eJ) BEES, in Frame Hives, will be sold at a 
bargain on account of departure. For raising early 
Queens or honey, for home, Northern or Western 
markets, this is a good opportunity for an enterpris- 
ing man to make a comfortable livelihood with less 
than $500 capital. Address, 











JNO. J. RIVERA, New Orleans, La. 
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BEWARE how you attempt extracting imi. diately 
after a heavy rain. Bees are peaceable only when 
ahey are intent on the honey that is coming in, and 
-a heavy shower often washes out the nectar from the 
Nlowers to such an extent that they remain idle until 
more can be secreted, a peried of several hours or 
more. New beginners frequently get stung désastrous- 
ly before they learn why their bees so saddenly 
#hange their disposition, and sometimes become dis- 
gusted with tke extractor, just because they choose 
an improper time to do the work. 


‘THE Medley is now ready and, we believe, gives the 
best of satisfaction wherever received. We adiver- 
tised to make it 8x10, but so many more Photos were 
sent in than we expec.ed, that we decided to make it 
10x14, and this without changing the price, although 


the new postal law compels us to pay from 12 to le. | 


on each copy. As the work costs us several hundred 
dollars, we hope it may have a wide circulation. 
The two large pictures of Mr. Langstroth and Mr. 
Quinby shonld be worth the dollar alone, to say noth- 
ing of the rest of the greup. We think it contains 
about 150 piceures, but they are like the little girl’s 
chickens, whenever we undertake it, some of them 
“‘won’t be counted.” 


WE like to feel sometimes that our work is all done 
up—that every order is filled, every letter answered, 
and in short—ail duties faithfully discharged. Do not 
you at times feel the same, dear reader? We are sure 
at least a few of our careful house-keepers do. Now 
a great part of our duties is to open and answer Ilet- 
ters, and we have found by experience, that the only 
way is to open one letter, and finish all that is to be 
uone to it, before opening the next; that is, so far as 
may be, for it may have to be deposited at once into a 
pigeon hole that we have labeled “Await Further 
Orders ;” or if the goods called for are by some means 
delayed, it is put into one marked “Ship as Soon as 
Possible.” In order to get through with all the letters 
received each day, we are obliged to push them along, 
as it were, and but few minutes on an average can be 
spared to each one ; and in order to do justice to you all, 
many of our replies must be so brief as to seem al- 
most rude. Write to us just as often as you like, and 
we are real glad to get real long letters, if you only 


will not expect us to reply at equal length. It doesn’t 
use up brain and muscle to read friendly letters, but 
it assuredly does in our case, to write them. 





Ir you want to get nice worker comb, don’t put an 
empty frame in the middle of a strong colony during 
a good yield of honey. Get your comb built in mod- 
erate colonies, or remove all the combs but one or 
two ; see the articles in back No’s, from Dean and Oat- 
man. This rule, however, has exceptions, and you 
can try a colony and see what combs they will build; 
the progeny of a certain Queen will, so long as she 
lives, have peculiarities. One hive always inclines to 
build drone comb, another worker, another crooked 
comb, etc., and by studying them you can take ad- 
vantage of this. Complete, strait worker combs are 
better than cash in the bank, for when you once get a 
complete set, you can rear just as few drones as you 
choose. A few days ago we tound a frame that had 
been put into one of the hives by mistake; it contain- 
ed sealed drone brood from the top to the bottom bar. 
iow much do you suppose the colony lost by not 
having had an entire worker comb in place of it? 
How many hives have you at this minute containing 
drone brood that is worse than useless? It is true 


ou can pare their heads off, but would it not have 
ven much better economy to have had it worker 
brood instead ? 





In using the Lamp Nursery for rearing dollar 


Queens, remove every Queen as soon as she com- 
mences to lay, and put a nearly hatched Queen in her 
place at once; occasionally one will be found miss- 
ing in this case, but our “machine,” if given a 
comb of cells every 3 days, will supply us with new 
Queens so cheaply that the loss of ome is a very small 
matter ; in fact the greatest trouble 1s to find a place 
for them all. Worms will be very apt to be fownd in 
the nursery, and we know of no better way et pres- 
ent, than to pick them out ; if this be done daily, and 
if each comb is returned to the hive as soon as all the 
Queen cells are hatched, tt wlll be a light task. 


GALLUP. 


TY EAR NOVICE:-Perhaps all the bee-keepers 
j F) think that Gallup is dead by this time, but he 
— stilllives. I have beencompelled to go into a 
new business and that, toe, against my own wishes. 
Since the first of November last, I have been home 
but two weeks, and since the 17th of Jan. I have beer 
home only two nights; and in order to be with my 
family, I have rented my farm, purchased and moved 
into town, and gone into the Water-cure or Hydro- 
pathic practice. I have not solicited a single case, 
and yet I have had all I could attend to, and have had 
universal smccess. I havetaken several hopeless cases, 
or cases pronounced hopeless by the regular phys- 
icians, and cured them entirely. Have le’ the bees to 
J. W. Lindley, and hung out my shingle and gone 
into the business. Have had no time to write to my 
most intimate friends until this morning. 
E. GALLUP, Osage, Iowa. June 3d, 1875. 

Can we not all join in kind wishes to our 
old friend? Whether it be among bees, or in 
his new avocation, or in whatever field it shall 
seem that he may do most good among his 
fellows, may success attend his labors. And 
may we not hope that very shortly he will 
conclude to keep a few bees again, even if he 
is in town? e are sure that an occasional 
article from the pen of Doctor Gallup would 
be as warmly welcomed, as in the days when 
he used to: give us his side splitting broad- 
sides, after his day’s labor in rail splitting on 
the farm. 
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FERTILE WORKERS, 


O, please, tell me in next GLEANINGS how to get 
rid of a “fertile worker.” On the 10th of April, 
I accidentally crushed one of my besi Queens, 
in removing a card of brood for inspection. In due 
time I found the bees supplied with a fine looking vir- 
gin Queen, which was lost in her unsuccessful at- 
tempts to meet a drone at that season of the year. I 
inserted brood at various times. Procured a fine 
fertile Queen, destroyed all Queen cells, and inserted 
her properly caged. At the expiration of four days 
I liberated the Queen. Next day the bees brought out 
her corpse. I then inserted two capped Queen cells. 
These were hatched and destro Not until then 
were my suspicions aroused. Close inspection re- 
vealed eggs at irregular spaces, and in various num- 
bers in worker cells. From ten to fifteen eggs were 
found in each one of the old Queen cells. 

In this condition, Queen cells started elsewhere and 
inserted, were cared for and hatched, and then the 
Queens were killed. In this dilemma, I divided the 
colony into four nuclei. Three of these are prosper- 
ing; but the fourth, still contains the ambitious work- 
er; and the most careful inspection does not lead to 
her detection. What shall I do? 

G. E. CORBIN, St. Johns, Mich. June l6éth, "75. 


In the first place, no fertile worker should 
ever be allowed in an Apiary ; you should con- 
sider it something to be ashamed of, and it will 
never make its appearance, if every Queenless 
colony is given a comb of eggs every 4 or 5 
days. If you have been so careless, don’t fuss 
with a little brood, but give the poor fellows 3 
or 4 combs full at once, and keep them so well 
supplied with good eggs that the fertile worker 
will lose her occupation. It will always prove 
a remedy. 
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FORCING BEES AS WE DO VEGETABLES, 


“e7-H EN we mentioned the matter of mak- 
ing use of glass sash, etc., in Vol. I, we 
had no idea of letting the bees fly under the 
glass as on the Bidwell plan, and although so 
many failures are reported with the sashes, it 
is quite likely that when properly used, they 
may serve a very good purpose in April and 
May. We insert the following :-— 


About the mid‘le of last November I put into win- 
ter quarters {a dry cellar under my house) 49 swarms 
of bees. To-day I have in good condition 44 swarms. 
I lost one by neglect, (starving,) one by “fooling” 
with it, (1 forced it too much in my forcing house, i. e. 
i forced it out of existence,) two left their hives and 
took up their quarters with their neighbors, one was 
robbed, one “lit out,” and I have purchased one. My 
bees have used about 125 lbs. of rye flour this spring. 
The tirst week in May they worked as briskly on it as 
at any other time, carrying into their hives during 
that week, about 30 Ibs. y experience shows that 
the forcing house is good if not used to excess. 
During the winter, if a swarm became uneasy, I put 
it into che forcing house, removed the quilt, let the 
bees have a “fly,”’ and at evening returned it to the cel- 
iar. I experimented with 20 different swarms in this 
way, on as many bright sunshiny days, sometimes 
the thermometer outside being below zero, with very 
benelicial results. If | had not done it, I think I 
should have have lost several more. 

Norwalk, Ohio, May 25th, 1875. 


In the above, the “fly” may have been bene- 
ticial, but we cannot think the evidence very 
positive. In the next there seems to be no 
chance to doubt that the direct rays of the 
sun were the cause of making the poorest 
stock the best. 


FRIEND NOVICE:—This past winter and spring 
have been very hard on bevs. Some have lost all ; 
one man had 25 colonies in box hives, another 16, both 
Jost all; another, 7; lost all but one. I had 29 in the 
fall that were in pretty fair condition. 1 fed in fall to 
induce breeding, so as to have young bees to winter. 
{ think that was one reason so many hives perished 
during the past winter and spring, (vees too old, and 
constantly diminishing in numbers.) I transferred 
seven very weak colonies in March. Some of them 
had only a pint of bees; saved all of them, and they 
are good strong colonies now. [| ginaes a sash of 
glass over one of them to see what | could do in the 
way of torcing, and | succeeded finely. Every day 
that the sun shone out warm, I removed most of the 
old clothes from the hive, and let the accumulated 
warmth of the sun’s rays through the glass warm the 
bees. At night or in the evening I would put back 
the old clothes and carpet, and weight down with a 
board and rock, so as to retain the warmth. The re- 
sult was, that the pint of bees was the first one of 
forty colonies to build new comb. Of course I was 
feeding stimulatingly all this time. I have some 
young Italian (ucens, raised this season, that are 
laying nicely, one colony sent off a large swarm the 
last day of May, during the flow of honey from the 
rum and poplar trees; but we have buf few of these 
1ere, Our main dependence ts white clover. 

J. B. Rapp, Orrville, O. June 8th, 1875. 


In the above case, it seems that warming 
the bees did not induce them to fly out and get 
lost, after all; and although much was said 
about it at the time of our manure experiment, 
we do not think such was the case at all. 
That the manure kept the sun from them, after 
it had ceased to ferment, we think was the 
case; but that warming up a hive on its sum- 
mer stand will induce the bees to go out dur- 
ing bad weather, we think an error. On page 
69, Vol. 2, is a letter from M. Miller, and his 
sudden death is noted in the same No. This 
gentleman had several colonies arranged in a 
bank cellar, so they could fly from the outside; 
as an experiment, he arranged an underground 
flue directly under some of the hives, in such a 
Way as to Warm them up gradually by means 





of fire heat. Mr. Pierson, of Ghent, O., who 
saw the experiment, states that he warmed up 
the hives until the bees crowded out at the en- 
trance, as they do during a hot day, but that 
no bees took wing or got lost, and when their 
hives got cool, they went back quietly. After 
friend M’s death, his family wrote us to know 
what they shonid do with their great crop of 
clover honey, and finally a son made us a call. 
We questioned him about:the experiment, and 
although he said he had tio preference for the 
bee busiress, we gathered that the most of 
their great crop had been obtained from the 
few hives that his father “built a fire under.” 
Such an arrangement would hardly be advisa- 
ble on the ground of economy, yet the princi- 
ple brought to light isimportant. During our 
recent visit to Mr. Coe’s house Apiary, we saw 
a number of two or three comb nuclei, that 
seemed to be flouisrhing so finely despite the 
cold damp weather, that we inquired if he had 
used no artificial heat. He replied, only so 
much as was afforded by placing in the room 
a can of hot water, and so perfect are the 
walls, doors, windows, etc., that it kept the 
apartment at a temperature of, we think, 60¢ 
or 70° per 24 hours or more. The walls are 
made with a series of dead air spaces, and 
would without doubt, besides economizing the 
heat from so many colonies, preserve any kind 
of artificial heat for a long time. 


OBITUARY NOTICES, 


j\ GREAT calamity has befallen the bee- 
4X, keepers of our land in the very sudden 
death of Mr. M. Quinby. Aside trom the books 
he has written, he has been an almost constant 
contributor for years to the Am. Agriculturist, 
and his article in the last June No., would give 
no indication of the loss of the great meutal 
activity he has always exhibited through a 
busy and useful life. 

He was born in 1810, in Westchester Co., 
N. Y., and came to Montgomery Co., in 1853. 
He died the 26th of May, 1875, probably of ap- 
poplexy. May we all, when we come to our 
dying beds, have cause to feel that our lives 
have been as useful to our fellow men, as has 
that of our departed friend, M. QuinBy ; and 
should no public monument ever be erected to 
his worth, his memory will stand for ever in 
the hearts of his countrymen. 

The following is at hand in regard to the 
death of one of our number, whose report ap- 
peared on page 69, May No., and was afterward 
copied in the New Orleans Zlome Journal. 


Emmett Fuller, who made so flattering a report of 
his Apicultural success last season, in the May No. of 
GLEANINGS, died at the age cf 22 years, on the i4th 
inst. He was a member of the “graduating class” of 
the Michigan State Agricultural College. is funeral 
was attended by forty of his class-mates and a large 
concourse of friends and neighbors. Priest Abbott, 
of the College, conducted the religious exercises. The 
deceased was universally and highly esteemed by his 
class-mates and acquaintances, both in the College 
and at home. He resided with his friends, near 
a (about sixteen miles from the College,) when 

e 


é G. E. CORBIN, St. Johns, Mich. 
OUR neighbor Mr. Clark, who publishes the Young 


Folk’s Gem, and who has a card in this No., we are 
happy to say is a thorough gentleman, and one equal 
to the task of conducting his large business. 
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Heads of Grain, 
FROM DIFFERENT FIELDS. 


——— ——= = — ————> 
“Py EES in splendid condition—never better, I think, 
\ at the time of year. Have dwindled up until 
Y the hives are almost running over with bees. 
some of them, in tact, have run over, as they com- 
meneced swarming — 2ith, notwithstanding I had 
destroyed the Queen cells to prevent it. Shall have to 
lay the blame for their acting so to over eleven bush- 
els of rye and oat flour they have carried in, and a 
barrel of sugar made into syrup, that I have been ad- 
ministering in small doses, daily, since March Ist. 
JAMES BOLIN, West Lodi, 0. 


May your shadow never grow less, friend B., 
and may you be able teach the rising genera- 
tions, to keep bees as successfully as you do. 


A. J. Fisher, of East Liverpool, O., asks what 
he shall do with the large amounts of pollen 
that his bees are filling the combs with, he 
fears to such an extent that it will leave the 
Queen no room for eggs. He can’t exchange 
combs, for his hives are all in the same predic 
ament. Now it is very difficult for us to be- 
lieve that his bees, or any others, ever collect 
more pollen than they need. We have seen 
the same state of affairs, yet in looking again 
after several stormy days have intervened we 
found the pollen all or nearly all used up. 
This of course is in hives having plenty of 
brood and brisk Italian Queens. Get an im- 
ported Queen, friend F., and if her daughters 
will not furnish a family that will empty the 
combs of pollen in short metre, your locality 
is different from ours. 

Can I Italianize my bees when there are more than 
one hundred colonies within a mile of me? If sol 
would like to have the name of some Queen raiser as 
near me as possible so that I can get a Queen or two 
as early as possible. “A Green Texian.” 

You can receive nearly if not quite all the 
benefit of the Italians as honey producers, even 
if there be 100 black stocks in the same Apiary, 
if you get all eggs or larve for Queen rearing, 
from a Queen of known purity. And here 
again we feel swre that we shall do our friends 
a service by advising an imported one. A test- 
ed daughter of an imported, would be the next 
best thing, and if it were not for the time taken, 
we would advise buying half a dozen dollar 
Queens from imported stock and selecting one 
from these. We can do no better than to refer 
to those who advertise in GLEANINGS. 





You say don’t put new swarms into empty Simplici- 
ty hives. How else can we do? We have no combs 
to put into frames to start with unless it be a bit fas- 
tenedin. Do you have no _ to space frames 
accurately ? or do you depend on the eye? They sli 
80 very easily when empty I should suppose a contri- 
vance if but a bit of thin wood with slots cut in would 
be an advantage. 

J. W. PORTER, Charlottsville, Va. June 3rd, °75. 

It may be necessary to put your first swarm 
into an empty hive, but after you have one 
in the movable comb hive you have decided to 
use, you can always spare the next colony at 
least one comb for a pattern, and if this one 
comb contains unsealed larve, you can feel 
sure that your colony will not desert. A 
swarm can be put into an empty Simplicity 
as well as any other or perhaps better, for by 
pushing the hive well forward over the bottom 
board, you can give them the very best chance 
to get in, in fact you can after shaking them 
in front of it, slide it directly over them, and 





thus hive them very quickly. You can with 
very little practice, set the frames at equal 
distances, much quicker than you possibly 
could by the aid of any stick or guage. Just 
before you shake the colony in front of it, open 
it and fix the combs all nicely in place, then 
tuck the quilt down so that not a bee can get 
above it, and shut it down. When the colony 
is on its permanent stand, it may be well to 
elevate the back end of the hive, and then 
again raise the quilt enough to see that the 
frames have not got displaced, and finally 
watch them daily for several days, and insist 
on their doing good work. Use all the bits of 
worker comb you have about, by all means. 


A year ago last fall on the 18th day of November I 
—_ seven swarms in the cellar under my dwelling 
ouse and on the first of March following I took them 
out sound. The past season they increased to nine- 
teen swarms—placed them in the same cellar on the 
20th eid ye ey 74—took them out on the 25th of 
March—all alive but one. The cellar is dry and well 
ventilated. I use Langstroth hives. My Swiss clover 

is just getting in bloom. 
GEO. HEATER, Flat Rock, O June Ist, °75. 


But what is Swiss clover friend H.? please 
tell us more about it ? 


Here I am away out here in Montcalm Co., all alone 
80 to speak, yet I have a “better half” and four pair of 
little “Blue eyes” and 80 roaring strong stocks of pure 
Italian bees to make my home jubilant. Methinks 1 
hear some one ask, “what’s the trouble then?” but 
wait, I will explain. Ten years ago I bought my first 
Italian Queen; at that time many old fogies declared 
that if I ever got a Queen by mail it would be a wood- 
en one and when I told them that I had taken 500 lbs. 
of honey from one stock in a season, why, they gave 
me all sorts of abuse of course, but however the hone 
interest has been on the increase every year since until 
last season, when it became very important; much of 
the time peepee by thought I kept a hotel by the looks 
of the vehicles in front of my dwelling. “Then what 
is the matter?” wey the s are all dead in 
this part of Mich., all died the past winter and spring, 
and here I am ant penny Bet among my little day 
after day without any body to talk bons to, and if per- 
chance I see some person going along, they cast a 
careless glance over towards me and on shaking 
their he as much as to say, “doub business that, 
can’t fool me again.” 

Wishing all a prosperous season with bees etc., I 
am yours fraternally, H. M. P. 
Carson City, Mich. June 30th, °75. 


You leave us to conjecture, friend R., that 
your success like all the rest, is only because 
you have learned how, and it is a positive fact, 
that our old hands at the business, are getting 
the upper hand of the wintering troubles. 


A file of GLEANINGS from the beginning, was a few 
days ago lent me by a friend, and my wife says it has 
stood me “on the head” about bees, as it caused a 
great revival on that oe a 

AMOs 8S. COLLINS, New Orleans, La. 

We trust that you may eventually get “lev- 

el,” and that the revival may be permanent 
and productive of good. 


I have two Queens that are blind or crazy, they lay 
as many as twenty eggs in one cell; I have caught 
them, and set them on an empty comb to learn their 
duty, but it is no use, they do as before and I turned 
the index on the word not approved. 

J. DUFFELER, Wequiock, Wis. May 22nd, "75. 

If the Queens do this when they have a good 
colony of bees, they are certainly at fault, but 
if they are equal to the task of depositing a 
great many eggs, and have only a few cells pre- 
pared and kept warm for them, they certainly 
should not be blamed. We have seen Queens 
that behaved thus in the spring, afterward 
make good strong colonies. 
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The last A. B. J., states that the machine for ma- 
king the corners cost $2.50. Please inform me if it 
is so, or if not, the actual cost. 


The machinery for making the corners com- | 


plete costs from 3 to $500.00, and as one set of 
machines will supply all that wiil probably be 


wanted, we prefer to make them ourselves, and | 


y We al- 
low any one to make them for their own use, if 


thus insure accuracy and uniformity. 


they prefer, but as a general thing it will be | 


found cheapest to use them made with accu- 
rate machinery. ; 


You misunderstood me on page 70. The double 


width hives were strong enough to cover all the | 
frames and fill all the boxes during the day and also | 


by night in ordinary seasons. Last year the nights 
were very cold—not a single hot one for the season. 
So much so, that the bees contracted their cluster as 
they do in the winter. Single story common hives 
that stored box honey, clustered out by day and by 
night would fill boxes and all. Bees were not set out 
here this year till 25th of April. 3 
E. C. NEWELL, Isrookfield, N. H. 
We are tu gather then, friend N., that the 
long hives are not good for box honey. This 
may be the case, but would not a division 


Doard fix the difficulty ? 


What do you think the simplest and best, to use for 
division boards? Mice sometimes give trouble in the 
bee-house in winter; would wire cloth under or over 
the quilts prevent their doing injury ? 

Is a Wax extractor worth making when the number 
of hives does not exceed twenty-five ? 
take one year’s wax to pay for it ? 

W. P. T., Fitzroy Harbor, Ont., Can., June 7th, °75. 


We believe wood is generally used for divis- 


ion boards, although it is quite apt to warp | 


and shrink. We have used tin, quite satisfac- 
torily, and with the Simplicity hives it is an 
easy matter to saw a groove in both front and 
back for these sheets to slide in; this allows 


the becs to get mixed at the entrance, however, | 


and hence is objectionable when dividing a 
part of the bees for Queen rearing. For the 


latter purpose, hives with the entrance at the | 


side of the combs like the Standard are prefer- 
able. For a division board to contract the 
brood apartment, any thing will do that pre- 
vents the Queen from going to other combs; 
but for rearing extra Queens the partition 
must be absolutely tight. It is true, that wire 
cloth division boards have succeeded occasion- 
ally, for a time, but when the bees can commu- 
nicate with each other, the Queens seem to be 
neglected, sooner or later. As wood 
doubtedly the cheaper material, we suppose it 
will be most generally used. Our neighbor 
Shaw uses bits of lath, fastened close together 


hy pieces nailed across each end ; these neither | 


warp nor shrink. Those living near shingle 
machines, can have very light and neat divis- 
ion boards made at a small expense. 


We would keep the mice out of the house; | 


if this be impossible, perhaps you will have to 


put coarse Wire cloth over both entrance and | 


quilt. There is no excuse for making a bee 


house so badly that mice can get in, and we | 


might almost say the same ofa cellar. 


We find the wax extractor so convenient for | 


putting in cappings, that we should have one 
if we had but 10 colonies. Very likely it srould 


take the wax of one season to pay for it, but if | 


it did even more, would it not be called a good 
investment ? 

FRIEND ROOT:—When Mr. Langstroth was visit- 
ing you he wrote me for a photo of Mr. Otis, I presume 
he wanted it for your Medley. When his request 


came ! was 


in California, and i knew nothing of it 


Will it not | 


is un- | 


{ until my return about a week ago. Ihave in excel- 
| lent photo of friend Otis, but presume it is now too 
late for your use. odes 
{ was in Southern California about a month visiting 
the Bee ranches. The Harbison hives are going out 
of use. The Langstroth hives are preferred. : 
M. M. BALDRIDGE, St. Charles, Ills. May 29, °75. 
Several photo’s came in just too late, and 
among them we regret to say, were Mrs. L. 
Harrison, and Miss Anna Saunders. We were 
| quite sorry to omit Mr. Otis, for although our 
; acquaintance with him was very brief, we are 
inclined to think with Mr. L., that he is a 
man, who has been unjustly persecuted. 


The Medley is here. We have many pictures—none 
so highly prized as this. _| think you deserve the 
thanks of the bee-keeping fraternity. 

There is one unpleasant thought when I iook on the 
faces of my bee-keeping brothers—that is, their losses 
in wintering. If they could only consent to come 
South, this dread would at once be ended. In Tenne- 
see, with intelligent management phe loss of bees is 
almost unknown. 

W. P. Moorg, Richland Station, Tenn. June 14,75. 

We think you are mistaken, friend M. We 
| have reports every season from localities both 
| North and South, where bees never die unless 
| from starvation. But the malady seems stead- 
| ily spreading, and we bid you all be prepared 
| to meet it, sooner or later. The very best pre- 
caution, we think, is extra strong stocks, that 
if the spring dwindling does overtake them, 
they may be able to weather it through. 
| Again, in places, where bees have for several 
seasons died off badly, we hear of their win- 
tering without trouble this past winter. The 
| point is to have bees enough to weather throu’ 
| these severe pulls when they come; if they 
don’t come, heavy stocks are a very good thing 

to have in the spring when there is no dwind- 
ling. We too, feel a deep sympathy for our 
| many “bee losers;” 


W. F. Standefer, of Dry Grove, Miss., sends 
us three samples of honey by mail. That from 
spring flowers, which is much the lightest in 
color, has a beautiful peculiar flavor, and 
should bring at least as good a price as our 
white clover, viz., about 16¢c. by the barrel, or 
20c. at retail. The others are much like our 
Northern fall honey, although perhaps a little 
lighter, and would command from 3 to 5c. less. 
The figures, of course, do not refer to that sold 
in cities, put up in fancy decanters, ete., for 
from 25 to 50c per Ib. These latter prices 
must go down, we think, and the former ones 
be relied upon for the great bulk of our honey. 


Where can Tennessee honey find the best market 
north of the Ohio, and in what sizeed packages, shape 
ete., would it be most salable? Extracted honey I 
mean. W. H. P. JONES, Nashville, Tenn. 

We can do no better than to refer to the par- 
ties mentioned last season; and if they do not 
wish to buy at present, attend to your home 
/market. See that every dealer within 10 miles, 
keeps a nice article the year round, in a conve- 
|nient shape for sale. A point occurs to us 
right here; the Editor of the Fruit Recorder 
| tells his readers that their greatest profits are 
to be made during poor seasons, for he expects 
them to be able to get a fair crop in spite of 
drouth, insects, etc., whereas, the farmers, and 
unskilled cultivators will then fail, and this 
gives them good, remunerative prices. When 
the season is so favorable that every thing is a 
drug in the market, the prices received hardly 
' pay expenses. Now, is there nota lesson for 
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us here? If no bees died in winter, perhaps | 
honey would not bring 5c. per lb., and good | 
colonies might be bought for a dollar or two. | 
As it is now, our successful neighbors are re- 
fusing to sell when offered $15.00 per colony, | 
and honey, that they could produce at 8c. or 
less, brings 16c. It would be rather a hard 
piece of advice, to say, “let those faii who are 
not smart enough to winter their bees; it wiil 
make it all the better for us, and we will sell 
them more to start with at $15.00 or $20.00 per 
colony ;” but, dear friends, is it not working | 
somewhat that way? Which class are you 
going to belong to? 
Have taken 2000 lbs. honey to date, and prospect 
good for tour times that amount. 
J. F. MONTGOMERY, Lincoln, Tenn. May 26tn, 75. | 


I keep a few swarms of bees. Last year I pumped 
2400 Lbs. of honey trom 15 swarms, increased them to 
42, and got 400 new combs made. They wintered well, 
have lost some this spring. Some have lost all they | 
had. ‘They are doing well now. 

Dr. M. L. BARNEY, Hartford, Wis. May 27th, °75. 


Weather very cold and backward. Bees rejoicing 
however, that there was a “Novice” to invent the 
‘niversal feeder. 

Yours in all sweetness, G. C. MILLER. 
Mt. Hanley, Annapolis Co., N.S. May 20th, °75. 


— 


On the supposition that all the frames in the lower 
story are well filled with brood, would it not bea) 
good plan to give each swarm, just before the white 
clover harvest, enough sugar syrup to fill up the edges 
of such combs, thus forcing the bees to store all their 
honey in the upper story? Especially would not this 
plan work well tor those who wish to secure box hon- | 
ey? I expect to try it with a few swarms. With | 
best wishes I remain 8. F. NEWMAN, Norwalk, O. | 

We think the plan would be “tip-top” with- 
out a doubt. Since clover honey seems des- | 
tined to command a better price than any oth- 
er, not even excepting the California Sage, it 
will behoove us to see how we may best econ- | 
omize it all. Sugar is just as good for brood 
rearing, and probably a little better for win- | 
tering. All that remains to be seen to, is that | 
they do not carry this syrup above. If they | 
are all pretty liberally fed just before the clo- | 
ver season opens, and before the upper stories 
ure put on (or the surplus combs at the sides, | 
which amount to the same thing), we think it | 
will be all clover honey above. 


[hada splendid swarm of Italians yesterday—May 
25rd—good for Michigan. 
W. CoM¥FoRT, Tecumseh, Mich. 
One day last week Lhad 3 swarms from box hives 
that alighted on the same tree and limb, at a few min- 
utes of each other. Didn’t know what .to do with 
them, had no hives to hold them, so 1 got a cracker 
barrel, and knocked the whole mess down, (for it was | 


«mess for certain,) and they are working apparent-— 
ly all right. 
J. B. Cons, Woodstown, N. J. June 16th, 775. | 
But you should not do so friend C., it is a_ 
very easy matter to separate swarms. If you 
have empty combs, all the better, if not, just 
put the bees into three hives as nearly equally | 
divided as you can, and in working with them, | 
you will very soon find the Queens by at least | 
some of them being covered with a ball of 
bees; examine them every hour or two, until | 
you do find them. With extra combs, the 
Queens can be as readily found, as if in an or- 
dinary colony. It is true your mammoth colo- | 


ny will gather a great amount of honey, if you | 
can set them all at work to advantage, but in | 
a short time, you will only have one ordinary 
stock, where you might have had three. 


} 
} 


| sugar. 


| own? 


In reply to a remonstrance from us because 


Mr. L. objected to our publishing the names of 


those who responded to our Gall, he gives the 
following sound reasoning in a private letter. 
DEAR BROTHER :—If there are any parties who 
feel that in sending me money they are only acknow!|- 
edging some benefit received from my writings and 
inventions, I shoula not decline accepting it, but let 
them send it to me personally, and not to have it ap- 
pear in print. Some might give, to have their names 
appear, (not many I suppose,)—and some might give 
because they might feel that it would be expected of 
them to give, and yet they de not want to give. I de- 
sire nothing but what comes from the heart. 
L. L. LANGSTROTH, Philadelphia, Pa., May 26, °75. 
We are feeding our bees yet in a trough in the yard, 
a patent pail tull daily to 44 colonies. They take it up 
clean in less than an hour; not the least robbing or 
fighting, but they are a good deal excited, amd work 
with a will, while it lasts, then quiet down in a few 
minutes, as soon as itis gone. We think it the easiest 
and best way to feed when it is warm enough for them 
to fly. The nuclei will not take enough to live on,— 
have to feed them in hives. 
SARAH AXTELL, Roseville, [11., June 19th, °75. 


We fully agree with you, Mrs. A., and we 


/ very much doubt the utility of feeding bees 


when they cannot fly. To such of our readers 
as have long drouths yielding no pasturage in 
the fall, we would strongly advise this out-door 
feeding; it is better made quite thin—sweet- 
ened water in fact,—aad if you think you can- 
not afford it, rear dollar Queens to pay for the 
When bees are disposed to visit the 
grocers and confectioners, this will effectually 
keep them away, and, make them as quiet and 
easy to handle, when in the midst ofa yield 
of honey. 


We would earnestly advise those who are 
taking decided positions in regard to double 


| Walled and thin walled hives, to “go slow.” 


More reports are sent in than we can possibly 
publish, and while one seems to point very 


| positively in favor of the former, the next will 


be as clearly in favor of the latter. The most 
puzzling part of it is, that in one Apiary, all 
those covered with boxes, packed with sha- 
vings, straw, chaff, etc., will die, while the un- 
protected ones, side by side, live; again, the un- 
protected die, and the protected live. Is it 
possible that those sending in reports, wicon- 
sciously, are defending some hobby of their 
Although there are some very heavy 
names apended to those advising chaff, walls, 


' etc., we think the testimony taken as a whole 


shows clearly that such protection at least 
does no good, and that the same colonies 
would most likely have done well, any way. 
Can we not try to-bear in mind, that if a col- 


| ony does well in spite of our laborious tinker- 


ing, it is no positive proof that they were ben- 
efited thereby. The testimony in favor of 
frost-proof repositories, is almost unanimous, 
and that in favor of carrying them back during 
bad spring weather, almost if not quite equal- 
ly so. For out door wintering, the testimony 
is heavy in favor of some pourous covering, 
such as quilts or straw mats. 

FRIEND NOVICE :—We have now 46 colonies to 
commence the season’s work with; that being the 
same number you have, I believe. The 20th of May the 
majority of our stocks had brood in only two combs, 
occupying a space in each comb no larger than your 


| hand, at that. We were nearly snccesoae but by 


the best care in our power we are building them up 
somewhat, although they are still far from what they 
should be at this season of the year. White clover 
and locust just opening. 

G. M. DOOLITTLE, Borodino, N. Y., June 16, 775. 
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Last winter my brother in St. Louis, Mo., sent me a 
package of what was said to be Alsike clover seed, [ 
sowed part of it in our garden and the enclosed twigs 
are specimens of the result. The same thing has 
grown along the river banks and the hill side since I 
was a boy, and has been a source of annoyance to the 
farmers, for when it gets well rooted it is very difficult 
to eradicate. Aithough it grows all around my hives 
and has been blossoming for a week I never saw a 
bee light on a flower. This does not in the least re- 
semble any of the sorts of clover Iam familiar with, 
and if it is really Alsike [am badly disappointed for I 
wish to grow a good bee pasturage. 

The plant sent is Nepata Glechorna, familiarly 
known as Gill-over-the-ground. It belongs to 
the Cat mint family, and the leaf bears quite a 
resemblance to the catnip; it bears a small 
blue flower and forms a dense mat of vines, 
and is truly a bad weed. The plant in most 
localities bears considerable honey and several 
specimens have been Sent us of late stating 
that the bees were getting honey from it in 
considerable quantities. In your case friend 
C., your clover seed was probably old, like 
much of that in the market, and failing to ger- 
minate the vine came up in its stead. As an 
illustration of its hardiness we might mention 
that in our boyhood days, our father offered 
one of “us boys” a horse, if we would get the 
weed out of the garden—“mother” had intro- 
duced it with a lot of other “posies” some 
years before, she admired it on account of the 
pretty little blue flower Brother never got 
the horse. 

Very early this spring 1 sowed some catnip seed 
from Rice, of Seville, but not a seed germinated. 1 
sent also to Indiana, for cuttings of basswood but none 
of them grew. 

In regard to the catnip seed, Mr. Rice has 
informed us, that much to his astonishment, 
he has not succeeded in getting the seed to 
grow, and that he will cheerfully refund the 
money in all cases of like failure. 

I regret [could not have had the June No. a week 
earlier, for | might have saved the other tof the5 
Queen cells formed in one of my hives. I tried Kretch- 

*mer’s Queen cell protectors, but they all proved fail- 


ures in my case. 
BEN 8. COLE, Tiltonville, Ohio. 
We have no faith that any thing can be made 
practicable for protecting the cell when al- 
lowed to remain among the bees. The plan 
given in the June No., we think much the sa- 
fest for beginners. 


GENTS :—I thought I would write you that I had 
the first .atural swarm from my bees on May the 24th. 
Ic is a pure Italian. Many of my stocks had become 
very weak but they are increasing very tast now. I 
never before had_as many Queenless and drone layer 
stocks, as I have had this spring. Lost up to 78 colo- 
nies during winter and spring. Bees on an average 
are stronger now than they -were a year ago. The 
hives are full of brood and wilLturn out lots of swarms 
in from 2 to 4 weeks. 

ADAM GRI¥M, Jefferson, Wis. May 28th, 1875. 


Seventy-eight lost in 1158 would be at the 
rate of about seven per cent, which we call 
very fair for so large an Apiary. It seems to 
zive us unfortunate ones courage, to hear that 
even Adam Grimm, too, has the “modern” 
“dwindling down,” spring troubles to contend 
with. 

i have 44 good colonies of bees from 47 last fall. 

H. PALMER, Hart, Oceana Co., Mich. May 24, °75. 


DEAR NOVICE:—Il’ve got the “Medley” and what 
a multitude of reflections the array of faces brings up, 
how different they look from what our imaginations 
had pictured them, how odd and disappointed one 
feels to be thinking all this time that perhaps we 





might be the best looking man in the Medley, and 
then to find that there are about 150 better louking 
ones. I might possibly except the gentleman up in 
the left hand corner, but then I had rather some one 
else would be the judge, but it is only half finished 
now. Why did you not get themallon? Where are 
Bidwell, and Alley, and Shaw, and Van Deusen, and 
Hoagland, and Dadant Senior ? (By the way last tall I 
received an imported Queen from Dadant, she lays 
drones in worker cells. I informed Mr. Dadant of that 
fact and no sooner had he got wind of it, than right 
along came another Queen to replace her, why don’t 
all bee men do so? if you \want to be sure of your 
Queens, buy of Dadant.) And then where are King 
(but then L have Homer’s pitture, took it when he was 
here years ago selling the hive that gave so much 
trouble), and Winder, and Kidder, and Benedict, and 
Brother Flanders, **W. A. Flanders A. M” that used to 
make things so lively for us at the State fairs? Some 
8 or 10 years ago he was at State fair at Harrisbur; 

with his hat full of bees, one stung him on the head. 
I ewe p the sting out for him and at his request 
rubbed on some extract of “Quinbee,” he said it was 
good, and straightway sold a dozen botttles; as a ben- 
efactor, he should have put in an appearance certainly. 

THLOD. M. MOLTz, West Fairview, Pa. June 9, °75. 

We should have been very glad to have in- 
cluded the pictures of those you have mention- 
ed friend M., but they would not send them. 
We appealed to them for a period of over six 
months, and that we might not be accused of 
partiality, declared our intention of including 
every one sent us. 

Speaking of Flander’s Bee Charm reminds 
us an account Mr. L. gave of one Twining, 
who came to him to communicate that he had 
made the grand discovery that Queen bees put 
into Anise, etc., would communicate their 
“taint” to the liquid in such a way as to allow 
bees, Queens etc., to be handled with impunity 
when the fingers were moistened with it. Mr. 
L.., knowing from experience how bees will 
gather about any spot where a Queen has been, 
gave the matter a trial, and behold, as Twining 
said, hives could be opened without smoke, 
Queens let loose any where, and two Queens 
were even “swapped” from one hive to the oth- 
er, and yet both kept right along laying as if 
nothing had happened. Straightway the won- 
derful discovery was communicated to Dr. 
Kirtland, who was so incredulous, that he de- 
sired Twining to make a trial of it on sone 
vicious hybrids. Twining full of faith pries 
up the honey board and gives them a puff of 
his Anise prepared breath, but to his great as- 
tonishment the “charm” was broken, and the 
hybrids stung him unmercifully. Another at- 
tempt was made with Queens, but they were 
killed “instanter,” and the great revolution fell 
to the ground with all except the unscrupulous 
Flanders who continued to peddle his bottles 
of “bee charm” as long as he could find “a fool 
with money” or begging pardon, perhaps we 
should say until the American Bee Journal shed 
its civilizing influence over “bee-dom.” 

Moral.—During the height of the clover or 
linden harvest you can often unite colonies, 
exchange and introduce Queens, without any 
caging whatever, and with scarcely a failure ; 
in fact there are times, when it seems as ff 
whole Apiaries forget to take any notice what- 
ever, of strange Queens or strange bees, in 
their infatuation to accumulate the treasures 
flowing so bountifully from the blossoms. 
When Queens are not of much value we often 
let them loose at once on a comb of bees, being 


| ready to rescue them the very instant they 


seem in danger. If you have smoke handy 
there is but little risk. 





ADVERTISERS’ 





DEPARTMENT. 





CLUBBING LIST. 
We will send GLEANINGS— 


With The American Bee Journal ($2,00)........ $2.25 | 
* The Bee pesper’s Magazine (. 1.50) ......... 2.00 | 
* The Bee World CS ae 2.25 | 
“ All three, The Bee Journals of America,...5.00 
“* American Agriculturist ($1.60)............. $2.10 | 
* Prairie Farmer RAD si ccinvvendcsens 2.65 | 
* Rural New Yorker $2.50). vehuaarbsead 3.00 | 
“ Scientific American | SRE 3.65 | 
* Fruit Recorder and Cottage Gardener ($1.00)... 1.50 | 


[Above rates inelude all Postage.} 
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Books for Bee-Keepers. 

SENT postpaid on receipt of price. 
Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee...... + -$2.00 | 
Log y’s Mysteries of Bee Keeping............. 1.50 | 
Bee Keeper’s Text Book, muslin,................ aay 3) 
= <3 cig $6 PAPET ow crcccsccccecces -40 | 


Good Books. | 

These, though not specially designed for Bee- | 
keepers, have a tendency to inculcate princi- | 
ples that ensure success in bee-keeping as well | 
as almost all other rural pursuits. | 
The first on the list should be in the hands | 
of every one’ who has planted grape vines to | 
shade the hives, as we have advised. 
Any of these books will be forwarded by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 









Fuller’s Grape Culturist.............-+6- $1.50 
Fuller’s Small Fruit Culturist..... -- 1.50 | 
Fuller’s Strawberry Culturist.... okt 
Fuller’s Forest Tree Culturist..... - 1.50 | 
Henderson’s Gardening for Profit... --1.50 
Henderson’s Practical Floriculture....... --1.50 
Tim Bunker Papers...... epaeenne Doone ss ageokseres 1.50 
Ten Acres Enough............+- ae dapnandenemans 0201.25 
Roosevelt’s Five Acres too Much........-..--..00 1.50 
Art of Saw Filing (Holly)............- bobs bgnesinne coud 
We IEEE, cnc ccknsupesenoncanesiacesa 1.50 


Ls 
Leuchar's How to build Hot-Houses.............+.1.50 
Play and Profit in my Garden. Rev. E. P. Roe..1.50 
‘Waring’s Draining for Profit and Health.... 1.50 
Onion Oulture......c.ccsesrecscviae pvatdetucewe " 
Purdy’s Small Fruit Instructor...... Kninkaase ae 


Averill Chemical Paint. 


THE ONLY RELIABLE. | 
THE MOST BEAUTIFUL. 
THE MOST ECONOMICAL. 
THE MOST DURABLE. 
Requires no oil thinner or drier, 
Requires no waste of time in mixing, 
Has stood eight years’ criticisms 
. With yearly increased popularity 
And yearly increased sales. 

Is sold by the gallon only, in packages of from 1 to 
40 gallons each, in Purest White and any Color or 
Tint desired. | 

Address, for sample card of colors and price list, 

Averill Chemical Paint Co., 

Office and Factory 132 & 134 East River Street, | 

CLEVELAND, OHIO. 6-6-°76 

ITALIAN BEES. 

TALIAN QUEENS bred from imported mothers— 

a month earlier than in the North. Purity and 

safe arrival guaranteed. Also full colonies of Italians 
in Langstroth hives for sale at $15.00 per colony. 

Address Dk. J.P.H. BROWN, Augusta, Ga. 


CcuiLUB RATES on 175 Papers. Send for 
C LU B List including AGENtTs’ RATES on 
BOO y fal by mail post-paid—4m ir List— 
BOo  BINGHAMS’ Agency, Sparta, Bd 
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WOM | I will send you a ring or small chromo 
free, for the names and addresses of 
DER, | twelve.active boys or girls from six dif- 
ferent postoffices, who do not now take 
the Gem. Address John A. Clark, 
FUL. | Wadsworth, Ohio. 7-8 
+) 5 FINE SCROLL PICTURES, each one en- 
—/*) closing your name in Print on a nice VISITING 





. “Names of responsible parties will be inserted in 


either of the following departments, at a uniform 
price of 10c. each insertion, or $1.00 per year. 


ro os a 
$1.00 Queens. 
Names inserted in this department the first time 
without charge. 





Those whose names appear below, agree to furnish 
Italian Queens the coming season for $1.00 each, un- 


| der the following conditions; No guarantee is to be 
; assumed of purity, safe deliyery or any thing of the 
| kind, only that the Queen be reared from a choice, 
| pure mother. They also agree to return the money at 


any time when customers become impatient of such 
delay as may be unavoidable. 

Bear in mind that he who sends the best Queens, 
put up neatest and most securely, will probably re- 
ceive the most orders. Special rates for warranted 


| and tested Queens, furnished on application to any of 
| the parties. Names with *, use an Imported Queen 
| mother. If wanted by mail, send l0c. extra. 


G. W. Dean, River Styx. Medina Co., Ohio. 


* J. Oatman & Co., Dundee, Ills. 3tz 
*Dr. J. P. H. Brown, Augusta, Georgia. 

*M. E. McMaster, Shelbyville, Missouri. 2t1 
*Eli Coble, Cornersville. Marshall Co., Tenn. 2tl 
*J.M. C. Taylor, Lewistown, Frederick Co., Md. 4-9 
*C. Gould & Co., Onargo, Lroquois Co., ILL 4-6 
A. J. Weidner, Bigler, Adams Co., Pa. 5-10 
*E. W. Hale, Wirt C. H., West Va. 6-6 
*T. G. McGaw, Monmonth, Ills. 

J. H. Nellis, Canajoharie, N. Y. 6-9 
*H. Nesbit, Cynthiana, Ky. 

*S. F. Newman, Norwalk, O. 7 





to" I warrant my Queens pure Italians, and guaran- 
tee their arrival by mail, 800 miles for just one dollar. 
Get my circular. J. H, Nellis, Canajoharie, N. Y. 7p 


Hive Manufacturers, | 

Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices 
named, as those described on our circular. 

Geo. T. Wheeler, Mexico, N. Y. 

Wm. D. Zell, Lancaster, Pa. . 6-11 

J. iH. Martin, Hartford, N. Y. Hives $1.00 to $3.50. 
Frames $3.00 per 100, Supports for 100 frames 50 cents. 
Sample frame by mail 10 cts. 





2. years experience in propagating 
tL Italian Bees. Queens will be bred direct from 
Imported Mothers and warranted pure and fertile. 
Send for my circular. Wm. W. CARY, 

ltf Colerain, Franklin Co., Mass. 





I WILL SELL 100 colonies of Pure Italian Bees 
for $11.00 per colony if taken at my Apiary this 
summer. I will be to no expense ol &c. Ad- 
dress F. M. ROOP, 

7 Carson City, Mich. 


E shall have from 20 to 25 tested Queéns for sale 
by the 20th % 5 uly, at $3.00 each. Address 





7a J. SHA N, Chatham Center, Ohio. 
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You cannot look over the back No’s of GLEANINGS . 


or any other Periodical with satisfaction, unless they 
are in some kind of a Binder. Who has not said— 
“Dear me what a bother—I must have last 
month’s Journal and it’s no where to be found.” Put 
each No. in the Emerson Binder as soon as it comes 
and you can sit down happy, any time you wish to find 
any thing you may have previously seen even though 
it were months ago. ° 

Binders for GLEANINGS (will hold them for four 
years) gilt lettered, free by mail for 50, 60, and 75c, ae- 





CARD, tor 30 cents. Three varieties. Samples 3 cts. 
7 A. SNOW, Blakesburg, Iowa. 


cording to ——y- For table of prices of Binders for 
any Periodical, see Oct. No., Vol. 2. Send in your 
orders. A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 








ADViiRTISERS’ DEPARTMENT. 





MUTH’S ADVERTISEMENT. 


REY SARS. 





HO 





One pound (square) Jars, per £T0Ss,.......--...006- $6.50 
zwo. * - o¥ be 0 eergecsosdene 8.50 
One “* “s ” Flint glass per gross... ...9.00 
Two * be “ - * oe Pe eee 1.00 
Crs £661 Bk SR. SON i ccs 0520 sen cesncsanenseser ri) 
Tatt Poll Cans, Nok STAGes inka ssc .-cc0-ccccensécases 1,20 
Labels, Ot ee eR Meweporenesedeseeconeb es 75 | 
A thousand labels address printed to order.......- 5.00 
One qt. fruit jars, Mason’s patent, per gross...-... 18.00 
bels for same, ” Ms  eanceen tna 65 
A thousard labels address printed to order........ 4.25 
Wneapping Knives, as good as any, each..-.-.......-- 50 
ei wee DOP GE... ccvccccccccepesesesyedl 4.50 
Alsike Clover Seed, per bushel..........----+e1+0- 15.00 
aa ses “ Ess nbcec en eeenepewaseed 00 
ein x: - 6 Re kc6 ee cecnkenveasspennt 35 


LANGSTROTH BEE HIVES, 
Straw Mats, Bee Veils ete., at reasonable rates. 

For further particulars, Address 

{ CHAS. F. MUTH, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


- APIARIAN SUPPLIES ! 


ITATAAN BEES, 
a FO COLLEGE APIARY for Beautiful 
kK) Queens. ——Te tree. 


vind RANK BENTON, Knoxville, Tenn. 


2 
‘ 


KK VISITING CARDS with your name printed 
) thereon, for 15 cents. Address 
W. W. ADAMS, Medina, Ohio. 
The Bee-Keepers’ 
Magazine, edited by 
A. J. KING, the only IL- 
LUSTRATED MAGAZINE 










» treating of Bee-Culture 
Jin the United States. 32 
Y pages. Terms, $1.25 a year 
with a a mag Ne — 64 
page specimen namber, 
with beautifu) life-like 
chromo of Italian bees and 
honey plants (price 50 cents), sent free with the MaG- 
AZINE five months for 50 cents. Agents wanted. Ad- 
dress KING & SISSON, Publishers, 
61 Hudson Street, N. Y. 





THE BEE WORLD. 

OUR Bee Journal of the Southern States. 

monthly at $2.00 per vear. oe Th copies free. 
Address MOON 


Issued 


A. F. Co. Rome, Georgia. 





Every Bee-Keeper should 
gubscrive for this Monthly, 
It is the oldest and best 
scientifiC and 


cessful and experienced 
Apiarians in this 


and Europe contribute to its Terms, $2.00 
a year in advance, end a stamp for a sample 
Copy. Address, THOMAS G. AN, 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 








IMPORTED BEES. 


Having sold all the Imported Queens that we have: 
wintered during the past winter, we have concluded 
to continue the Importation on a larger scale tham 
ever before. 

We will receive Italian Bees from Italy twice a 
month during the summer. 

These Queens will be inserted in our hives and 
shipped to our customers as soon as they have suffic- 
iently rested from the fatigues of the joarney from 
Europe. 

OO SI IS 0 3 5 once i cor ticesvaessar 
TWO CRNNos oc eikccs cade sigevctccacgtne 18.00 
Remember that we are 
The only regular Importers of 

ITALIAN BEES IN THIS COUNTRY, 
and that our Queens are 
ALL YOUNG AND SELECTED. 
For particulars address CH. DADANT & SON, 
amilton, Hancock Co., Ills. 


Queens and Nuclei from an 
IMPORTED MOTHER. 
Ready to ship by June 20th. 





Price of tested Queens 
$3.00; warranted #2.00. Nuelei with tested Queen— 
two Langstroth frames with plenty of brood and bees, 
$6.00 each or $25.00 for five. 

6tf k. ©. BLAKESLEE, Medina, 0. 


ITALIAN QUEENS 
FROM THE HAMLIN APIARY. 

Safe arrival and Purity guaranteed. Une tested 
Queen in May #.00, five for $13.00. Fifty cts. less, per 
Queen, in each succeeding nronth during the season. 

Cut Lumber for a 16 frame Langstroth hive. Prices 
on Bec 
5-7 BARNUM & PEYTON, Edgefield Junction, Tenn. 


ARTIFICIAL COMB. 
I will furnish sheets, wax comb foundation, 6x12 inch- 
es, sixteen for $2.50, per express. 
FRED WEIS! 


ddress, 
4-7 Care of W. B. Cobb, Box 2389. N. Y. 


ITALIAN QUEENS. 

No Black Bees to interfere with pure fertilization. 
Unwarranted Queens $1.00, Warranted $3.00. Bred 
from daughters of imported or home bred Queens. 


Full Colonies I $13.00. Addres 
3t8p J. OATMAN & CO., Dundee, 


SEEDS AND BULBS. 


pga tase SPRING CATALOGUE FOR 1875 
NC READY 





ity- 





~}) 
Kane Uo., Ills. 








, 
sent with a specimen of The American Garden, 
a new Illustrated Journal of Garden Art, edited by 
James Hogg, on receipt of ten cents. 
BEACH, SON & CO., Seedsmen, oe: 
76 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


3tfx 

(Annes, for one year, will be sent, with 
Quinby’s new Smoker, by mail. for $2.00. Send 

to M. QUINBY, St. Johnsville, N. Y., for price list 

of supplies. 6-8 














TERMS: STRICTLY CASH IN ADVANCE. 


One Copy One Year 75 Cents, or with Lithograpi: of Apiary, size 12x16, Mailed Free, Postpaid, $1.00, or Litho- 
graph will be sent as a Premium for Two Subscribers at 75 cents each. t 
Any person obtaining ree Subscribers at 75 Cents each, may retain = Cents for their trouble. 
“ ve oe “ “ . e 


ow Uy n “ “ 
Any number above Ten will be 


“ “ “ “ 


2.50 


sent at the rate of’ Fifty Cents each. 


Names may be sent at any time during the year, and whenever a club is reached, we will credit 


back the amount previously sent us in excess of the Club Rates. 


Articles Mentioned on our PRICE LIST may be Secured 


In this way any of the 


as PREMIUMS. 


Please mention when names are intended for Clubs. An acknowledgment will be sent in all cases 
o@ receipt of money—for atty purpose whatever—by return mail. Volumes I, & II, 
tive same terms, as we have a 


Large Supply of BACK NUMBERS Provided for new Beginners ! 


~~ 3 we cannot take the space in future numbers to go over the same ground again, and Volume One 
eontains the entire Fundamental Principles and 


Work for Starting an Apiary. 


Ground 


may be counted on 





